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VICTOR — the best in 16mm Sound Motion Picture Equipment 





STATISTICS AND STORIES COME ALIVE 
WHEN YOU USE 16mm SOUND MOTION 
PICTURE EQUIPMENT IN YOUR CLASSES 


od 


and lasting understanding with sound mowes in 
college or “the little red school house.” 


Show-How is Know-How. 


To give utmost brilliance and sound fidelity 
to educational films, Vicror PRoyECTORS 
(with many exclusive qualities and safety 
features) make the ideal choice for a well- 


equipped visual-education department. 


Write today for a demonstration. 
No obligation, of course. 


VICTOR 


ANIMATOGRAPH CORPORATION 


Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18), 330 W. 42nd St. © Chicago (1), \J88 W. Randolph 


MAK ERS OF 4 6M M Eo u\!l P ME 





Children. and grown-ups alike respond with greater 


attention ‘to Sight — Sound — Sequence, Add interest 


—touched with magic 


THINGS TO THINK ABOUT 
WHEN BUYING A PROJECTOR 





SAFETY FILM TRIP 


Positive protection for your valuable film is 
provided by VICTOR'S exclusive Safety Film 
Trip. It stops machine instantly should film 
loop be lost or. if projector is incorrectly 
threaded. 

Check these other valuable features: Sta- 
tionary Sound Drum — 180° Swing-out Lens 
Mount — Prefocussed, Straight-Line Light 
Beam. 


N T $Stnce tiie?k 
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... to the educational leaders who seek a broader understanding of the film medium. . . to the men 


and women in whose hands rests the future of this powerful educational force. ..to the schools and 


colleges throughout the world that have adopted Simmel-Meservey productions as an integral part 


of their curriculum, Simmel-Meservey addresses this timely re-statement of policy : 


... To produce only those films which will motivate con- 


structive student thinking. 


... To employ only accepted educational techniques and, 
with the aid of competent research, to produce material 


which complements the existing curriculum. 
... TO maintain a standard of quality above all consider- 
ations of cost, sponsorship or other factors which might 


detract from our primary instructional function. 


oneal regard the educational film as a teaching tool capable 


of infinite adaptation and improvement and, to welcome 
and be guided by recommendations of qualified educators. 


... fomaintain maximum interest level throughw ell-paced 


realism rather than unwarranted artifice. 


sae KO regard theclassroom as the real laboratory, standing 


ever beside the teachers in their use of this medium. 


... 10 assume an active responsibility in aiding the progress 


of educational techniques. 


... loregardas an honored privilege anda sacred trust our 
function in aiding in the development of finer men and 
women to the end that a better understanding may exist 
among all the peoples of the world. 
SIMMEL-MESERVEY 
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Geared for the Biggest 


Teaching Job in History... 
Albmosound I1GMM SOUND-ON-FILM PROJECTOR 






















7 
| school is being asked to undertake the biggest teaching job in our 
history. Let modern audio-visual methods lighten heavy teaching loads 


and speed instruction! 


Filmosound, the B&H 16mm sound-on-film projector that makes the 
modern audio-visual program possible, is the finest the science of Opti- 


onics can produce. 


Brilliant 1000-watt illumination, with new coated lens, floods the screen 
with clear, true pictures ... even in large rooms and halls. Sound is natural 


and undistorted at all volume levels. 


And Filmosound is easy to use. Teachers and students can be taught 
quickly to operate it. Exclusive B&H features eliminate chances of film 
damage. Operation is quiet, 


cool, and dependable. 


GI Students Will Recognize 
an Old Wartime Teacher... 


Filmosounds were used by the 
armed forces to train millions 
with amazing speed. Your 
ex-GI’s will recognize this 
reliable teacher, known from 
the Aleutians to the Rhine. 
dependable under every con- 
dition of weather and war. 


Write, now, for complete in- 
formation to Bell & Howell 
Company, 7117 MeCormick 
Road, Chicago 45; New York 
20; Hollywood 38; Washing- 


ton 5, D. C.: London. 


ed 


OVER 5,000 FILMS AVAILABLE Precision-Made by : 
FROM FILMOSOUND LIBRARY ; 


The finest films in existence for ack et 
teaching and recreation, sound eG ow 


or silent, are available from 


Filmosound Library. New cata- Since. 1907 the Largest Manufacturer of Professional Motion P 


logs free to all users of motion 


picture equipment. f Equipment for Hollywood and the World 
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“Freedom of the Screen” 
Committee Fermed 


TTEMPTED encroachments by film censors into 

even the fields of government sponsored infor- 
mational and war service pictures have aroused the 
representatives of the seven national organizations 
comprising the Film Council of America to the point 
of appointing a national committee on the “Freedom 
of the Screen.” In only five states are film censor- 
ship laws today in effect, in the other forty-three 
the. motion picture is subjected only to such general 
statutes as govern other media of communication 
and recreation. Even in those five, where movie 
theatre fare is state-policed, little attempt has been 
made heretofore to restrict or regulate the non-theatri- 
cal film. Some censor laws expressly exempt ‘‘non- 
public” showings in schools, churches, and other “non- 
profit” locations. Notwithstanding such exemption, 
in at least two states current efforts are observed to 
enforce to the letter these “blue” laws that were passed 
long before the 16mm. and 8mm. safety film even ex- 
isted, and before the widespread community use of 
such films could have been even thought of. There are 
also sporadic but recurrent attempts to set up film cen- 
sorships in other states where they do not now exist. 
Usually such attempts are centered on states immedi- 
ately adjacent to those that are censor ruled, since 
the co-existence of censored and free states challenges 
every false premise on which film censorship is based. 


Strong Committee 


Chairman of the national Freedom of the Screen 
Committee is Richard Griffith, executive secretary of 
the National Board of Review. Co-members, appointed 
by President C. R. Reagan, include: 

George Addes, secretary-treasurer, UAW-CIO. 

Roger Albright, head of Teaching Film Custodians, Mo 

tion Picture Association of America. 

John Connors, Workers Educational Bureau. 

Bosley Crowther, New York Times critic and chairman 
of the Film Division of the Independent Citizens Com 
mittee. 

Edgar Dale, chairman, Audio-Visual Committee, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

heodore R. Gamble, president, American Theatres Asso 
ciation. 

Paul Howard, director, National Relations Board, Ameri 
can Library Association 

William F. Kruse, president, Allied Non-Theatrical Film 
\ssociation. 

L. C. Larson, Educational Film Library Association. 

John McDonald, Fortune Magazine. 


Immediate Support 
At its recent meeting in Washington, the Govern 
ing Board of the Film Council of America referred to 
the attention 
vania arrests for the showing of uncensored 16mm. 


f this committee reports of Pennsyl 


films. In one case, where a church was said to have 
been invaded, the censors withdrew the complaint, in 
another a fine was imposed. An Ohio censor represen 
tative has attempted to function even beyond the boun- 


daries of his own state. 
The board of directors of the Allied Non-Theatrical 
Film Association has pledged financial and other aid 
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to the committee in any public action it may decide on 
to eombat censorship abuses. The Photographic Indus- 
try Co-Ordinating Committee has instructed its secre 
tary to bring to the attention of its nine trade associa- 
ion constituents any Freedom of the Screen Committee 
projects that may require public and financial support. 
The Freedom of the Screen Committee plans a ple- 
nary meeting in New York, at which a general program 
of activities is expected to be formulated. 
Other Film Council Committees 
Three further committees of the Film Council of 
America include : 
COMMITTEE ON GOVERNMENT RELATIONS. 
Tom Brandon, president, New York Film Council, chair 
man. 
I. C. Boerlin, president, Educational Film Library Asso 
ciation. 
D. T. Davis, president, National Association of Visual 
Education Dealers. 
Paul Howard, American Library Association. 
F. C. Lowry, director, Division of University Extension, 
University of Tennessee. 
PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE. 
Aubry Lee Graham, Public Library, Washington, D. C., 
chairman. 
Tom Brandon. 
|. Margaret Carter, National Film Board of Canada. 
Vernon G. Dameron, Department of Visual Instruction, 
National Education Association. 
Richard Griffith. 
Ruth Hedges, motion picture editor, National Parent-Tea 
cher Magazine. 
William F. Kruse. 
Jeannette Samuelson, secretary, Film Division, Indepen 


dent Citizens Committee. 


COMMITTEE ON SURVEYS AND RESEARCH 
Floyde E. Brooker, U. S. Office of Education, chairman 

Patricia Blair, film curator, Cleveland Public Library. 

I. C. Boerlin. 

Otto Coelln, Jr., editor, Business Screen 

Stephen Corey, College of Education, University of Chi 


CaLko 
Bernard Cousino, president, National Association of Vis 
ual Education Dealers 
Edgar Dale, Bureau of Educational Research, Ohio State 


University. 

Vernon G. Dameron 

Ellsworth C. Dent, Coronet Films 

Godfrey Elliott, Young America Films, Inc 

John Hedges, Bureau of Visual Instruction, University otf 
lowa 

Charles F. Hoban, |1 
Philadelphia Public Schools 

Horace Jones, past president, Allied Non-Theatrical Film 
\ssociation 

Chester A. Lindstrom, chief, Motion Picture Service, | 


Department of Visual Education, 


S. Department of Agriculture 


Don MecCavick, director, Visual Instruction Bureau, Uni 
versity of Texas 
Charles Milner, director, Bureau of Visual Instruction, 


University of North Carolina 

Francis Noel, chief, Division of Audio-Visual Education, 
California State Department of Education. 

Paul Reed, Department of Visual Education, Rochestet 
Board of Education 

Curtis Reid, Department of Visual Education, Oregon 
State System of Higher Education. 

Helen Seaton Preston, audio-visual consultant, American 
Council on Education. 

Dr. Arthur Stenius, director of visual education, Detroit 
Public Schools. 
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Diversitorials 


Our Expanding Program 


} HE 


its ever-broadening audio-visual field. In mer 
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size this September issue is a record There 
are more special articles on important recent develop 


ments; the departments are enlarged; the 


gathering is stepped up; illustrations are increase: 
the 
] ] 


The expansion program will be gradual, 


and advertising has passed all previous marks 


but eve 
issue will show advance. Change and increase in pet 
Readers will note this on 


In October a further 


sonnel are compulsory 


title page, this month. 


ment) should make interesting reading—of a 
Managing Editor who will be recognized by the e1 
tire field, both educational and commercial. not ¢ 
as outstanding in things audio-visual but as peculiar 
qualified to implement the larger program ahead 
Educational Screen. He will also edit special secti 


to be known as 


The Audio-Visual Trade Review 


makes its first irance in tl 


116. 


a comprehensive overview of plans and 


This new feature appe 


107 to It will offer, every mont! 


issue On pages 


projects, pel 


sonalities and products, activities and achievements 
field It will 


utmost care the most significant material, and present 


the commercial audio-visual select wit] 


it in a manner to vield maximum informative valu 


the educational field 


The need for closer understanding between the 


fields has been often stressed in our pages. Paul | 
keed of the Rochester Public Schools, now Asso 
editor and Chairman of the Editorial Advisory Board 
adds fine emphasis to this idea in the adjoming colw 
His interesting “proposal” for 1947 aims precisely at 
the same desirabl voal 
The educational side of the audio-visual field 
not afford to forget that its total equipment, as 


todav, is the achievement of commercial producers 


It could never have come from the edu 


itself. The wealth and power of industry are 
The 


and reagents, the physics of light 


1MMpo 


bilities for education chemistry of emulsio1 


lenses, the e1 


gineering and mechanics of design and 


and 
productiot 
these and many other problems have absorbed tot 
vears past the energies and the millions of our con 
Without ther« 


projectors today. 


mercial colleagues them 
Even a 


print would be unknown to any school. The field thi 


photogran! 1¢ 


cameras OF 


produced such a he ritage should be better known 


ational field 


could be no 


t 


the field that enjovs it. Ture EpucaTIONAL SCREE! 
means to contribute as it can toward this mutual 
acquaintance and appreciation, toward a more genuine 


part of the 
fuller field. For 
remains our firm belief that audio-visual education ha 


and cordial understanding, as an essential 


service it seeks to render to the 


1f 


S 


always been, is now, and will always be more cruciall) 


> od 
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dent on its commercial collaborators than any 
or department of the educational realnt. 
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A Great Date for 1947 
N° one who attended the August Convention and 
‘T 


Show of the National Association of Vis- 
that this infant 
had finally come of age. Only a half dozen 


rade 


ual Education Dealers could doubt 
industry) 
vears NAVED was little more than a visionary 
idea in the minds of such practical idealists as Reagan, 
Stackhouse, Davis, the late Dick O'Neil, and others. 
Now it has become a great trade association, attracting 
almost a thousand registrants to its annual conven- 
tion, providing a thoughtfully constructive three-day 
program of group meetings and general sessions all 
aimed toward improving the materials and equipment 
of the industry, and improving the methods and prac- 


1 


tices that bring these materials and equipment to the 


IXvery schoolman who has purchased audio-visual 
equipment or who has used audio-visual materials in 
his school knows the importance of his relationships 
with the representatives of equipment manufacturers 


and visual materials producers. School people have 


learned much about these newer tools of communication 
from those who make and distribute them. Not only 
have these “commercial men” brought understandings 


of their own particular products to educators, but they 
have spread the word of best practices and procedures 
as they have observed them. They serve a valuable 
clearing house function in their multiple contacts with 
school people. Growth in the feelings of mutual respect 
na confidence between the commercial men and _ the 

lucators is a sign of the maturity that has come in 
his field. 

lt is unfortunate that more educators did not have 
the opportunity for attending the NAVED Convention, 
for they would have come away with greater under- 
standings of the problems of the industry and greater 
appreciation of the men who are dealing with these 
problems. Also they would have seen one of the best 
displays ever presented of new visual materials and 
equipment. Plans should be started right now for next 
vear to bring together every educator and every person 
interested in the use of audio-visual equipment and 
materials. Here is a proposal. 

For 1947 why not jointly planned conventions of all 
the organizations in this field—The National Associa- 
tion of Visual Education Dealers, The Educational Film 
Library Association, The Allied Non-Theatrical Film 
\ssociation, the Department of Visual Instruction of 
the N. E. A. and others? All would plan conventions 
for the same time and the same city. Each organiza- 
tion would retain its own identity and have its own 
meetings. But there would be joint meetings for a 
maximum interchange of ideas and experience, and 
there would be a single trade show to serve the inter- 
ests of all. Such a combination of conventions would 
be so significant and important that no one interested 
in the field of audio-visual education could afford to 
miss it. It would be the one great date of 1947 for 


all who are visually minded. ¥. <a 
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‘(,) OFFICIAL FILMS” 
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Audio-visual instruction by athletes, coaches 
and experts ... that’s the modern way to teach! 


What could be better than having renowned “OFFENSIVE FOOTBALL,” for instance, not only presents big- 
experts appear in person to help your athletic time teams in action, but shows plays in s-l-o-w 
training program? motion, plus many animated diagrams, closeups, 


. a superimposed titles and stop-action! 
The answer is—Official’s new sound-on-film “ DEFENSIVE FOOTBALL” is equally clarifying. Both films are 


“INSTRUCTIVE SPORTBEAMS!” For, in these films, qgarrated by Ken Carpenter; are available on 16mm. 
experts not only tell and show their secrets, sound-on-film. See your dealer...or mail the 
but utilize sure-fire camera techniques, as well! coupon below! 























THE INCOMPARABLE BILL TILDEN 
makes the principles of big- 
time tennis performance 
erystal-clear in two great new 
films! TENNIS FOR BEGIN- 
NERS teaches the fundamen- 
tals—ADVANCED TENNIS, 
the techniques that real ex- 
perts use! Beth narrations and 
demonstrations are by ‘‘Big 




















Bill’ himself. 
} 
NG covers 
FOR MUSIC CLASSES! IGNACE PADEREW- Two INSTRUCTIVE FUNDAMENTALS oF Ohm all 
SKI plays: CHOPIN’s POLONAISE - *~. REELS SWIMM a Dalance, courtine Si-o-w motion 
..+BEETHOVEN’s MOONLIGHT : “Ta ADVANCED swim! (the fundamen nice cater mand 
‘ ¥ , jon 0 nd vis proper +0 

SONATA and PADEREWSKI's ge under the supersisited aes of divine, - = 
MINUET IN G...LISZT’s HUN- PAL mace cady, coach é bey ye arm and ee 
GARIAN RHAPSODY No. 2. , states Olempic pene Califor- Narrated by ne 

University epentet narrates. vised by Fre 

nia. Ken 
FREE! Send coupon for 32-page 
1947 Catalog of over 230 subjects 
—greates} variety of selected short 
films from any one source! OFFICIAL FILMS ye a 

Pleas es th 
@ rush me the sound. Street, N.Y¥¢ 19 








“rh films checked Sellen. 
16 mm Ss 
blading! OF. lm. $0 
: , - S.O.F. 
a white; full color; 













WIMM 
DAMENTA| 
GINNERS 
NIS 
OOTBAL| 
° Cc. ‘OTBALL 
Be sure, make it — MOON op OLONAISE 
AND NATA 
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KEEP Your screEN AL/VE 


\n opaque projector can keep your 
screen as alive and up-to-date as the 
latest newspapers and magazines. 

Just such a projector is the Spencer 
Model VA Delineascope. With it you can 
project printed pages, maps, photographs, 
stamps, coins, and other specimens not 
readily obtainable in slide form. 

This versatile Delineascope also ac- 


commodates lantern slides and. with at- 





anupacturors of the SPENCER Scientific Instruments 





tachments, 2’’ x 2” slides, slidefilms, and 
micro-slides. 

More than 50,000 teachers have re- 
quested our free manual: “Opaque Pro- 
jection—A New Frontier in Teaching.” 


For your copy write to Dept. J12. 


American & Optical 
COMPANY 
Scientific Instrument Division 
Buffalo 15, New York 
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Films for ‘Tomorrow 


A thoughtful study of educational potentialities of films 
based on the author’s addresses before the Philade! phia 
Alliance and the Educational Film Library Association. 


O speak with seeming authority on the future 
of any subject calls for some temerity on the 
part of the forecaster. But where angels may 
fear to tread, it is not necessarily folly to foretell, for 
only by forecasting the future can we shape it. Our 
thought about the future can become our plan for the 
future. 
In tracing the graph of the future, we may use two 
references—the experience of the past and the require- 
ment of the future. 


The past history of film, short as it may be, reveals 
that film has already taken several forms ; just as print- 
ing allows us to produce books on a variety of topics 
and subjects and in different styles, so film already has 
its own forms. There are story films which compare 
with the novel. There are non-fiction films which re- 
cord history and travel. There are teaching films which 
compare with the educational textbooks and some which 
can be used as classroom aids to teaching curricular 
subjects in schools and colleges. In the newsreels we 
see a form comparable to the periodical, if not the news 
paper. 


Because the film has already many forms and styles, 
it is likely that there is not a single future for films 
but many different futures. 

Let us try to see what has happened in the past 
and what is now happening to several types of film. 

Before doing so, however, it were well to remember 
that film is an expensive medium. The writer, with a 
penny pencil and a sheet of wrapping paper, can re- 
tire to his garret and compose a great sonnet. With a 
little more paper, he may write a great novel. The 
painter, with paint and canvas, can paint a great pic- 
ture with little financial outlay. The orator need ex- 
pend only his own breath, the composer only his energy 
and a little ink. No such easy access to the materials 
of his craft lies open to the film maker. It is true, a 
script may be written in an attic, a production planned 
in a man’s mind, but to translate the idea or script into 
a finished film is a costly venture. Even the simplest 
film involves the collaboration of many craftsmen and 
the expenditure of much money on costly materials, 
equipment and processing. We must, therefore, always 
remember that the creation of a film is not only an 
artistic or a creative venture, it is also an industrial 
project. For this reason, most films require to earn a 
great deal of money in their retailing. Most films re- 
quire eventually to be sold to you and me and the rest 
of the general public and this puts the creative artist 
eventually at our mercy, or at the mercy of those who 
sell his film to us. Few producers can afford to defy 


public taste, or the opinion of the film salesmen and 
make the film which they want to make irrespective 
of public opinion or public taste. 


THOMAS BAIRD 
Director, Film Division 
British Information Services 


lhe expensive cost of production is seen particularly 
clearly in the field « 


f the entertainment film. A com 

mercial entertainment film, produced for popular show 

ing, often has a budget running into millions of dollars 
The motion picture industry is, therefore, perhaps mor. 
of an industry than anything else, and like all other in 

dustries, it serves its retail trade. Those who rail against 
the lack of imagination, the poor taste and the shallow 
political outlook of commercial film producers would do 
well to remember this. They should, perhaps, be grate 
ful that such an industry does, from time to time, pro 
duce a film which can be called imaginative or even 
great. 

If the same critics of the film industry were to apply 
their same tests and criticisms to the publishing of 
books, or to the publishing of music, they would prob 
ably find no greater proportion of true value in these 
worlds. If Hollywood and the other motion picture 
centres of the world produce a dozen first-class films 
in a year, they are probably doing as well, by an artistic 
standard, as the book publishing centres and the music 
publishing centres of the world. And I submit that it 
is economically easier for a creative artist in writing 
or music to create a masterpiece than it is for a crafts 
man in the film industry. 

Remembering then the economic situation in the 
world’s motion picture industry, there is no reason to 
expect any great development of imagination in the 
years immediately to come. So long as the cinema-go 
ing public continues to find the films as they are to its 
liking, there is no good reason why the film producer 
should change his style. As soon as the cinema-going 
public reject the published films, rest assured that the 
producers of films will protect their fantastic invest 
ments by providing what the public want. When good 
taste pays dividends, the producer will be interested, 
but not until then. The future of the entertainment film 
is, therefore, in the cinema-goer’s hands. If the cinema 
goer will patronize what you and I might believe to be 
the “good” films, there will be more of them; as soon 
as they reject the trivial and the shallow and the vulgar, 
there will be less of these. But I can find little evi 
dence that Hollywood, in its present output, is not judg- 
ing well the public taste. 

Let those who criticize commercial films remembet 
this well. Let us also hope that they will go on criti- 
cizing and pointing out to the motion picture industry 
other possibilities of films which will appeal to the pub 
lic. But it is likely that before there is any fundamental 
change in the public taste for films, other forces will 
have to work and have their say. Perhaps the war was 
such a force and has engendered here and there a sense 
of new values which will create a taste for a different 
and better kind of film. Perhaps, on the other hand, 
war experience will tend to turn people away from any 
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The Science School of Achimota College, West Africa, which is well equipped with 
laboratories, a Library and biological museum—presented in the BIS film, “Achimota.’ 


film which brings any more reality to our difficult 
daily lives and perhaps will cause us to seek even more 
distraction and make-believe. It would certainly seem 
true that the tendency is for the cinema-going publi 
to prefer singing and dancing and color rather than any 
glimpse of reality in the world of today. But be sure 
that the motion picture industry will serve the taste 

of the public. 

During the war we have had many examples of othet 
kinds of film. We have seen commercial film produ 
ers turn away from their breadwinning to serve othe 
purposes. Films have been made which have helped 
to inspire people through dark days; films have beet 
made to bring real knowledge of everyday living 1n a 
wartime world to thousands of citizens; films have beet 
made to help soldiers to become more efficient. Filn 
makers all over the world discharged their wartime du 


honor and we are likely to learn soot 


ties with high 
whether the wartime episode will affect films in th 
theatres or in the other film worlds. 

Many of the commercial film directors, who turnes 
their back on the trivialities of peacetime film produ 
tion, found a freer expression in the documentary and 
educational field. They made great contributions to the 
character and quality of documentaries and many work 
ers in the documentary field learned much from then 
Many of them have, however, with equal facility, turned 
their back on documentary and embraced once again thi 
commercial ideal. Faced once again with the problems 
of breadwinning, they have become the competent ser\ 
ants of the public taste. It is to be hoped, however 
that some of the brilliant directors who made outstand 
ing films during the war may yet demonstrate that th 
episode was not a passing phase and we may yet se 
more noble films if the public will pay to see them 

A great deal of the non-fiction film making during 
the war was directed towards helping us all to do our 
wartime job more efficiently. Films were made to speed 
up the teaching of skills and in this the record of the 


UL. S. Army is spectacular. I will not trouble you with 
atistics. It is sufficient to draw attention to the fact 
that many peace loving citizens, by virtue of seeing 
films, were able to learn to manipulate the engines of 
war in a much shorter time than would have been 
possible using the oider implements of teaching. But 
| believe this very success tends to carry within it a 
great danger. It is presumed that we are serving well 
the purposes of education when we speed up the pro- 
cesses of learning. Perhaps not enough attention yet is 
being paid to the content of what we teach. I think 
it was Lord Curzon who said that the only appreciable 
ditference popular education had made in England was 
that the rude remarks on lavatory walls were now lower 
down than they used to be. Perhaps we are making too 
much of this speeding up and not giving enough atten- 
tion to what we are teaching. I am thinking of the kind 
of film which concentrates on teaching a skill. If «2 man 
can learn to work a lathe in half the time, it will serve 
him little if he is to be unemployed. If a child can be 
taught by film to read a year earlier, it will serve him 
little if it only gives him access to trash and pulp; it 
vill serve him less if it denies him the experiences more 
fitting to his age. The old instruments of teaching serve 
well enough to teach us a mass of knowledge and skill 
for which we find little service in our daily lives. Per- 
haps we should pay more attention to a film which 
cuts across the school curriculum than to one which 
slavishly serves it. Perhaps, even better, we should ex- 
amine our curriculum and see how far it serves our 
needs as citizens. I think we would find that it serves 
us ill. Teaching us skills we never use, teaching us 
content which 1s invalid in our daily life. 


+} + ¢ 


| foresee that the success of the teaching film in war- 
time will burden our teachers with proposals to make 
films which teach “how to do it” and not enough films 
asking the questions “why we do it”. 


Many articles are being written about the relation 
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Below: “Children of the City”, a British Ministry of Informa- 
tion film. The theme of juvenile delinquency is further treated 


in another film, “Children on Trial” (right). 





of the educator to the film producer. That is interesting 


enough. 

But many of us who have been concerned with edu 
cation in the period between the wars now realize how 
ineffective not only our teaching techniques were but 
how poverty-stricken was the substance of our educa- 
tion. We settled for the teaching of formal science and 
mathematics and geography and gymnastics and now 
and then congratulated ourselves because we had a film 
or two to help us tell the old, old stories. But some 
of us found ourselves beginning to worry less about 
the science film and the cookery film and the geography 
film. As we moved into the war, we saw children all 
over the world becoming adult in a degree which many 
adults of a previous generation had never achieved. In 
the war, children came to know life and death and many 
of them were killed, not because they did not know 
their science or geography or their algebra, but perhaps 
because their educators all over the world did not know 
their contemporary history and their international poll- 
tics. The old, outworn curriculum was taught well 
enough without the new instruments of film and radio 
and shackling these new instruments to the old curri 
culum denied them the possibility of teaching the new 
education. It is to be regretted that so many teachers 
in the period between the wars made great effort to 
deny the new instruments their opportunity to teach 
a new subject. And now a generation of children in 
Asia and in Europe are growing up quicker than the 
limping curriculum can cope with and in America 
too, I suggest that new working conditions, new legis- 
lation and a new war-time way of life have had a deeper 
» effect than formal education, and the daily newspaper 
and the newsreel film are teaching the adult popula- 
tion a geography that they never learned in their 
schools. The advent of a great world civil aviation 
scheme will ask for another geography which school 


curricula barely dream of. The job for the educator is, 
therefore, not to line up the film producers to shackle 
films to the old formal education, which can get on well 
enough without them, but to line up the new potentials 
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of film (and also the new potentials of every other 
creative medium) to help crystallize, clarify and make 
more real the new ideas which are flowing around the 
world. In the Atomic Age there may not be time to 
make the same kind of mistake again. The factual and 
dispassionate scientific knowledge of the classroom is 
not enough for our day-to-day citizenship. We must 
extend our thinking to cover the problems of the world 
we live in. 

The busiress of the government providing films of 
world problems is of course suspect in many quarters, 
and before we go any further, we might look this prob 
lem straight in the face. Too long has the odium of 
Hitler’s bludgeoning of the minds of the German 
people been allowed to mask the real significance of 
a government information service—the real necessity 
to inform and give understanding to the community, 
whether that community is living at peace or at war 
f film, to dis 
cover and articulate our daily life and to illumine it 


During the war this special function \ 


with new thoughts, was greatly developed. It was a 
time when we saw many nations and many citizens 
take up their responsibilities; we saw men sail abroad 
to fight; we saw people who stayed at home and who 
did not run away either from the enemy or from their 
jobs or from their responsibilities ; we saw people carry 
on their work or take on new jobs with a vigour and 
imagination unprecedented. 

The war was fought well, not only with the sweat 
and toil of arms but in peoples’ minds, because they 
knew a great deal about it. Radio, press and films 
recorded and described the situation as no other event 
in history had been recorded before, and this was done 
while the battle still raged. But they did more, they 
pictured ideas—the ideas we fought for and also the 
ideas in the enemy’s mind. 

And now the problem is the conduct of the peace 
and it will matter little what we as individuals want 
cf this world if we do not get peace and are prepared 
to settle merely for a cessation of hostilities. 

It could be argued, without much difficulty, that our 
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record in the peace is not so good. We have brought 
some whe 


liberation to two continents, but there a1 
ask already have we brought food, have we brought 
hope? If we fail to bring unity not only among the 
Allies but to all the liberated territories, Naziism may 


yet live in the hope that the world will turn again to 


its rejected New Order. Some say that there 1s little 
hope for the world unless there is new evidence of 

profound belief among all the Allies, which we cai 
share with the liberated countries, to prove that we 


‘ 1 
} 


can save the world for the right things and for the 
right way of life. 

Looking back on the last peace it is easy to be wise 
after the event and to say that we failed because ws 
did not know. This time it will be less easy to say 
that we do not know. Great new powers for explain 
ing the problems and the jobs to be done are to hand 
To have an idea of how powerful and effective they 
are, we have only to look at what we have done tr 


the war. 





A “Country Town”, one of the films on British life 


In England, we have seen the Government take uy 
the challenge to tell the people what the war was about 


and what was required of people in their everyday citi 


zenship. We have seen the Government conscious 
enough of its stewardship to explain its actions and 
explain what wartime citizenship demanded. This was 
done not only in the magnificent words of the Prime 
Minister and not only on the floor of the House « 
Commons but in more humble ways, in pamphlets and 
booklets. in the press and on the radio and in film 

In the United States we have seen the War De 
partment conscious of its obligations to a citizen army) 
We have seen film after excellent film come out t 
explain to the soldier what the war was about and 
tell the public what the Army was doing 

Many examples could be given of how in both ow 
countries the Governments and the official organiza 
tions have described the battles and the victories. Fo1 
the first time in history, through such a film as Desert 
Victory, the people of many nations could follow and 


understand the fight as it was being fought. This 1s a 


remarkable and unprecedented fact, and we should re 
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member that the Battle of Waterloo was fought and 
won three days before anyone in London knew. But 
this is a spectacular example and not the most impor- 
tant one. There are many humble films which have 
played as important a part. 

\When the war came to England all of us were 
required to learn a new citizenship. All of us had to 
learn how to keep alive and how to get along in an 
island bombarded by the enemy and threatened with 
invasion. Many films were made and shown to the 
whole cinema-going public. There were films to teach 
people the pattern of their new citizenship and of their 
new way of life. We had to learn how to do the black- 
out, how to build the shelter, how to care for our gas 
masks, how to protect our children’s health and even 
how to make the best of Spam. 

\t that time it was my job to see that such films 
were shown to people who could not readily get to 
cinemas: to show them to factory workers in the 
lunch hour break at noon and midnight, to take them 
to the mining villages in the valleys of Wales and to 
farms in East Anglia; to have them shown at shipbuild- 
ing yards on the Clyde and to the small holders 1n the 
Hebrides. In this way we learned to recognize their 
value. We saw how people who would normally have 
been remote from the danger areas get into line and 
realize and identify themselves with every fighter in the 
island or overseas. We saw being created in our hands, 
a new, vast and important instrument in the public’s 
education. 

The Peace calls again for every organization to take 
up the challenge and assume its responsibility. It won’t 
matter much if we don’t have every instructional film 
telling us how to drive a car or how to cook a steak, 
if there are no cars or steaks. It will matter 
very much if the people of the democratic coun- 
people of the United Nations, fail 
to realize the challenge which still faces the peace-loving 


tries, the 





In Cornwall, the fields run down to the edge of the cliffs. 
From “Cornish Valley” (British Information Services). 


nations. But if every organization in its particular field 
will teach, and teach, and teach, the important issues 
which will come before men’s judgment and will devote 


(Concluded on page 368) 
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Two-by-Two Slides - and How! 


MARK J. FLANDERS 


Director, Audio-Visual Education 
Waterloo, lowa, Public Schools 


ELDOM are so many good qualities combined in 
one powerful aid to learning as we find in the 
two-by-two slide. It is small, easily handled, light 
in weight, and inexpensive; and the projector which 
puts it on the screen has the same identical advantages. 
Through its low cost it can meet that ideal require- 
ment,—often mentioned in talks on visual education 
- of course, that is impossible 


“é 


but dismissed with 
as yet,” - - of being deposited in each building for 
use by the teacher exactly when wanted. 

\Ve find a multitude of uses for two-by-two slides 
\ pupil may bring in some pictures, cartoons and 
charts which he’d like to use on slides in connection 
with an oral report. A set of slides may be developed 
on a unit of study. We may want to review a year’s 
history-making news as told in newspaper headlines, 
and a hundred or more slides will do it. Our files con 
tain sets of slides on Lincoln, the Constitution, infla- 
tion, synthetic rubber, and many other topics; collec- 
tions from old files of Harper’s Weekly and Godey’s 
lady’s Book. A collection of photos taken in our com- 
munity more than 40 years ago was recently “re-dis 
covered” by the Chamber of Commerce, and is now 
recorded as a set of much-used two-by-two slides. A 
map or chart slide, projected on a large sheet of paper, 
can be quickly traced, then the tracing may be quickly 
filled in with color and desired details to give a tem 
porary or permanent map or chart for classroom use 

There are many uses for such slides outside the class 
room, also. Our Seniors at East High School have 
repeatedly used slides made from baby pictures or in- 
formal snapshots of prominent members of the graduat- 
ing class as a part of “Senior Day” activities. Slides 
made from application photos have been used to intro- 
duce new teachers at the first teachers’ meeting in the 
fall. At a party given for a retiring high school prin- 
cipal, a collection of 70 slides made f 
annuals through his 28 years of service brought back 
many pleasant memories. Slides providing six-foot 
images of the “fighting faces’ of football stars make 
good pep meeting material. By means of slides shown 
at a Farm Bureau meeting a few weeks ago, parents 
were “taken on a tour” of nearby farms, viewing 4-H 
Club boys with their steers, rabbits, and other projects. 
Other uses without limit keep presenting themselves. 

Any moderately serious camera fan with a 35mm. 
camera needs but little additional equipment (much of 
which he can make) and a bit of study and practice to 
make good two-by-two slides to supplement the excel- 


rom the school 


lent commercially produced slides already available. A 
good beginning can be made with a single home-made 
copying stand 10% inches high, by means of which 
post-card size pictures are copied. With this stand, a 
half-inch extension tube is needed for the camera lens, 
but no supplementary lens is required. Or a start might 


Showing the wide range of uses by schools, and prac- 
tical methods for school production of 2 x 2 slides. 


be made with a stand 275@ inches high, which covers 
an area about 13x19 inches when a portrait lens is 
added to the regular camera lens, without the exte1 
sion tube. This size will cover the upper portion o 
a newspaper front page, showing headlines, the cartoon, 
etc. Other stands may be added as needs require and 
time permits. My collection at present includes nin 
stands in assorted sizes, covering areas from 13x19 
inches down to 254 x 4 inches when the camera 

1 


ae las 
ldAt ICTS 


equipped with various combinations of the regu 
short extensicn tube, and three supplementary lenses 
(-1 diopter, -2 diopter, and portrait). A chart showing 
working distances (height of stands from copy t 
camera front) and areas covered with different combi 
nations of extension tubes and supplementary lenses 
has been worked out by the manufacturers of Argus 
cameras. Permission has been received to reproduce 
the chart with this article, and it should be useful witl 
any 35mm. camera with a 50mm. (two-inch) lens. 

Basic construction of the copy stands is evident fron 
the photographs. Details and exact dimensions may be 
varied according to materials available and the ideas ot 
the individual buiider. A stand must, of course, be pet 
manently rigid. Openings in the top must permit fre 
use of all camera adjustments, and the camera must be 
supported firmly, lens downward, held in unvarying 
position by the little strips fitting snugly around the 
camera position 

Cutting the opening in the base is the final major 
step in construction. To establish the size and locatiot 
of this opening, place the camera in position on the 
stand, lens “‘wide open,” shutter open on “time,” camera 
back opened, and a small piece of ground glass (rougl 
surface downward) covering the film or image posi 
tion. Place any convenient copy, such as a piece of 
newspaper, on the base of the stand. Illuminate it 
brightly, and focus for a sharp image. Remove the 
copy, and draw directly on the baseboard a rectangle 
slightly smaller than the area shown in the image. The 
ruled rectangle is then cut out, edges are beveled to 
reduce shadows, and the rim or whole base is painted 
black. It is now necessary to focus the camera again, 
on some fine-line copy placed under the base. Use a 
magnifier to get the sharpest possible image, then place 
a mark on the under side of the camera-support board 
to indicate the lens adjustment. This makes it possible 
to return to the sharp focus later, when the camera is 
loaded, without use of the ground glass, and to change 
from stand to stand for pictures of different size, on 
the same roll of film. This mark is not needed o1 
stands with which the portrait lens is used, without 
lens-extension tube. 

In use, the stand is placed directly on the material 
to be copied, and the part that shows through the open 
ing is what you get in your slide. Pictures somewhat 
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smaller than the opening may be “framed” with strips 
of black paper to eliminate white margins and unwanted 
material. 

In making black-and-white slides, two ordinary 150 
watt lamps in reflectors give good illumination when 
placed one on each side of the picture to be copied, 
about four feet from the picture and at about a 45 de 
gree angle. Even illumination is more easily secured 
thus than by using smaller lamps closer to the picture. 
With the camera loaded with positive film and the lens 
stopped down to f 11 (which amounts to about f 14 
when the half-inch extension tube is used) an expo- 
sure of about eight seconds gives good results from aver- 
age copy. Experience must be your guide for longer 
or shorter exposures when picture materials vary in 
type or tone. When in doubt, it may be well to make 
two or three exposures of different length, and use the 
positive from the one that turns out best. A weight 
on a string, suspended from some convenient nearby 
support, can be adjusted to beat seconds for timing the 
exposures. The pendulum will be very close to 40 inches 
long to swing once across in one second, and if the 
weight is heavy, a pound or two—it will swing a 
long time when set in motion. 

“Positive” film is simply a low-speed, fine-grained, 
color-blind film, and is used both in making the neg 
tive strips as explained above and in printing the posi 
tive transparencies for projection. It can be purchased 
from or through photo supplies dealers, in rolls of 50 
or 100 feet, at slightly more than two cents per foot. 
With the bulk-film cartridge loader, rolls of around 
20 exposures can be provided, and will be found of 
convenient length for handling. 

The exposed roll of film may be tray-developed in 
Eastman Dektol, Ansco 103, or similar developer, in 
from three to five minutes. The yellow-green safelight 
used for enlarging papers is safe if turned so that no 
direct light (and only rather weak indirect light) strikes 
the film. 
through the back of the film, by reflected light, develop 
ment is probably sufficient. Again, experience must be 


When the image shows quite distinctly 


your teacher. Properly exposed and developed, images 
will present good tone range, and the spaces between 
frames will be completely transparent, without fog 
If your first attempts have a weak or fogged appear 
ance, watch for stray white light, use weaker safe 
light if necessary, and be sure that the developer is of 
proper strength and temperature. The film is fixed, 
washed and dried the same as any other. A few drops 
of wetting agent in the final rinse is safer than wiping 
the film to prevent water spots,—and scratches. 
Positive transparencies for projection may be con 
tact-printed in a number of ways. Magazines hav 
printed detailed plans for several devices by which one 
frame may be exposed at a time. In my own first at 
tempts I used an ordinary 5x7 printing frame, with 
slits cut through the ends so that a strip of 35mm. neg: 
tives could be threaded between the glass and the back. 
On a carefully placed short piece of positive film about 
four frames could be printed at one time. Uncertain 
exposures were given by snapping a 60-watt lamp on 
and off quickly at about four feet distance, and fre 


quently two or three attempts were required to pro- 


duce the desired slide quality. 


Equipment for 
slide - making: 
copy stand, 
pans for pro- 
cessing film, 
lamps, a bulk- 
film cartridge 
loader, can of 
film, film cart- 
ridge, exposure 
meter, lenses, 
lens - extension 
tubes. 


Camera placed 
in position in 
copy stand. 
Stands like 
these can be 
built in differ- 
ent sizes. 


The piece 
nailed across 
the uprights 
and camera- 
support board 
insures perma- 
nent alignment 
and rigidity. 


A pencil mark 
under camera- 
support board 
makes it pos- 
sible to focus 
tube-and-lens 
combina- 
tion without 
return to 
ground glass. 
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My present printing method is not offered as the 
“last word” in this line, but merely as a simple method 
which requires but little equipment and which gives 
good results. I hope eventually to build a compact box 
type printer by which I can quickly produce strips of 
positives on either paper or film, but that box is as 
vet only in the sketch stage. 

The long printing frame shown in the photographs 
is 42 inches long and eight inches wide, though those 
exact dimensions are unimportant. It is built mainly) 
of 34 inch stock, and some glass strips salvaged from 
the scrap box of window glass trimmings at a store 
The 42-inch pieces are grooved to receive the glass, 
and fastened to the end pieces so as to leave space 
just the width of 35mm. film. Thin wooden blocks at 
the ends hold the glass strips in place. The backing 
strip is slightly narrower than 35mm. film, and is cov 
ered with black velvet on one side. Saw cuts about an 
inch apart and a quarter inch deep along the uncovered 
side, as shown in the picture, give the back sufficient 
flexibility to allow it to be held snugly against the film 
along its entire length. The back is held firmly in place 
by heavy rubber bands cut from a discarded inner tube, 
stretched across screw-eyes as shown. 

In use, a strip of negatives is placed next to the glass, 
emulsion side up, and, using only weak safelight for il 
lumination, a length of positive film is cut and placed 
over the negatives, emulsion side down. The back is 
next fastened in place, pressed down firmly along its 
whole length. The frame, loaded with negatives and 
film, is then supported on edge on a table, as shown 
in the illustration, with the glass facing the lamp to be 
used in the exposure. 

The problem of even exposure of a strip of film 
about three feet long is solved by “distance.” By the 
well-known laws of physics, if the lamp were onl 
three or four feet from the center of the frame, the 
central portion would receive much more exposurt 
than the ends. Two or three lamps spaced along the 
length of the frame would still present a complicated 
problem. But a single 15-watt lamp in a reflector 
clamped to a chair 15 feet or more away, and directed 





squarely toward the center of the frame, gives sufficient 
ly even illumination along the whole strip, and pro 


Top: Printing frame with back held firmly in place by 

heavy rubber bands. Center: Frame opened up for loading. 

Bottom: Supported in position for making the exposure. 

Below: Copy stand with heavy corner blocks eliminated 
and camera-support board improved. 


perly exposes the film usually in from three to five 
seconds—as timed by the seconds pendulum. Copy 
negatives are apt to be of fairly uniform density, and 
a single strip of positives correctly exposed and de- 


veloped should provide a good slide from each frame. 
(Concluded on page 384) 


Field of Coverage Table for Closeup Photography 
With C Series Argus Cameras 


Extension 
Tube Used 


Auxiliary 


lield Covered Working Distance Lens Used 


%"xi” 6” Copy Short & Long 
1”xl1! ag ” Sag None Short & Long 
1”x1lY4” is Portrait Long 

114”x2” 8” None Long 

114”"x2\4” > itd l Lone 

2” x3" to 4°x5” 10” to 13%’ None Short 

A" =5”" to 5”x/" 1344” to 17” l Short 

oS ar. 10.5 Bal l/” to 29” 2 Short 
6%4"x9Y4” to 9144"x14%” 12%” to 20” Copy None 
9”x134” to 19”x28! iy 187%” to 40” Portrait None 





Reproduced through courtesy of Argus Incorporated, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
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A’ Three-Directional High School Program 


| clear. CONCISE description ot a tested working technique for 
a three-fold program of motion pictures in a large High School. 


N the larger secondary schools a_ well rounde 

visual education program can be developed b 

building it around three separate units, 1. Th 
classroom. 2. The department. 3. The assembly. Al 
of these situations require adequate facilities for darl 
ening the rooms, as well as the necessary projecti 
equipment and electrical service outlets 


+ 


The class room program is no doubt the easiest 


carry out. As a result the greatest activity has devel 


oped here. This is as it should be, since the classroon 
is, of course, the basic unit of instruction. Most science 
classrooms are equipped for the showing of pictures 
Each teacher arranges his own program for his indi 
vidual class. Then too, the variety of subject matter 
in the various science subjects makes the individual 
class-room program virtually a necessity. In Englisl 
and History classrooms, however, virtually no provi 
sion has been made for the showing of pictures. This is 
indeed a real obstacle in the development of a classroom 
program, because of the initial expense involved. How 
ever, in these subjects, many classes even in the same 
hour are studying the same subject matter concu 
rently. This makes possible a departmental solution 
to the problem. 


In our high school, the history department has d 


if 
veloped a departmental program in visual educatior 
which has been very successful. The first step was t 
provide a suitable projection room. Two classrooms 
with a sliding partition between were chosen. The com 
bined seating capacity is about 175, enough for 5 classes 
of 35 each. Drapes were provided for darkening the 
room. These are mounted on a steel track and con 
trolled by cords. Drapes were chosen in this cas 


L. A. PINKNEY 


Northeast High School 
Kansas City, Missouri 


hecause the same room is used for P. T. A. meetings, 
etc., so that a matter of decoration was involved. Any 
method is satisfactory which produces effective dark- 
ening. Color pictures cannot be shown to advantage 
unless the room is completely dark. 

The choice of a screen is important. It does not 
make sense to have a good projector and a good picture 
and then show it on the wall or a poor screen of inade- 
quate size. Good showmanship is essential to the suc- 
cess of any visual education program. With color pic- 
tures and mazda light projection a beaded screen is a 
necessity. The size chosen was 8x10’ wall type, with 
metal cover, permanently mounted. The width of the 
screen should be at least one-sixth of the length of the 
room. In general no one should be seated closer to 
the screen than twice the width of the screen nor far- 
ther than six times the width of the screen. It is true 
that with a beaded screen, there is a marked decrease 
in the brilliance of the picture when viewed from an 
angle greater than 25 degrees from the perpendicular. 
lt has been our observation that those seated beyond 
the 25 degree angle still see a better picture than with 
any other type of screen. It is only with are light pro- 
jection that any other type of screen can be considered. 

The installation of a sound system is also important. 
[t was deemed impractical to set up for each showing 
the portable speaker that comes with the projector. In- 
stead a good 12 inch, 25 watt speaker was mounted per- 
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manently in an adequate baffle on the wall to one side 
of the screen. The impedance of this speaker must be 
matched to the output impedance of the projector. A 
permanent speaker cord was run from the speaker to 
the rear of the room terminating in a wall socket near 
the projector. Another short cord with proper plugs 
was provided to connect from the projector to the wall 
socket. This makes for convenience in getting ready 
to show. All that is necessary is to draw the dark 
curtains, pull down the beaded screen, place the pro- 
jector on the stand, plug in the power cord and the 
speaker cord, thread the projector and you are ready 
to go. The quality of sound produced under these con- 
ditions is satisfactory but not perfect because the acous- 
tic properties of the room are not perfect. We hope to 
have the ceiling and part of the sidewalls sound treated 
soon. Then our sound will be near perfection. 

The next step in the development of the depart- 
mental program was to arrange a schedule of motion 
pictures which would correlate with the subject matter 
studied. This was successfully done in the subject of 
American History and World History. Each program 
was planned to take about 40 minutes of a 50 minute 
class period. This means about four reels of ten min- 
utes each can be shown. All reels are spliced together 
and put on one large reel so that the showing is con- 
tinuous. All teachers of American History keep to the 
same schedule of subject matter. Preparation for the 
picture is made in the class periods before the show- 
ing. Utilization comes the day after. On the day of 
the showing all classes in American History meeting 
in a given period go directly to the projection room 
for the presentation of the picture. Thus the showing 
is repeated each period during the day as necessary 
to accommodate all classes. This program has been 
supported enthusiastically by the teachers and, need- 
less to say, the students. 

The assembly offers an opportunity for the develop- 
ment of a visual education program. Here the prob- 
lem is to produce the satisfactory projection of 16mm. 
sound pictures in an auditorium seating from 1200-1800 
people, and with a projection throw of 75’-90’. In our 
auditorium, seating about 1500 with a throw of 85’, 
this has been satisfactorily accomplished. The brilliance 
of the picture was increased in three ways. 

1. By using a beaded screen. Size 11’x14’. 

2. By equipping the projector with a 2-bladed in- 
stead of a 3-bladed shutter. This will pass more 
light to the screen. Flicker is not apparent at 
sound speed and is not objectionable at silent 
speed. 

3. By using a 1000 watt short life lamp at the 
voltage actually delivered at the projector, in 
our case 105 volts. This is the equivalent of 
about 1200 watts. 

The brilliance of the picture will be further increased 
by the use of a coated lens as soon as it is available. 
This is a postwar development which at present is avail- 
able only on new projectors. A coating on all surfaces 
of the lens increases its light passing ability about 15%. 
It should not be concluded from this that the picture 
produced is equal to commercial theater quality where 
an arc light is used. It is not. However, the quality 
is such as to make an acceptable picture. 
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Another problem was to provide adequate sound pro- 
jection which could be conveniently used. The setting 
up of the portable speakers with 100 ft. or more of 
loose cord and providing a stand in the center aisle or 
over the backs of seats for each showing are indeed 
discouraging obstacles. The solution is the installation 
of a permanent sound line from the regular projection 
booth to the phono input of the amplifier for the public 
address system of the auditorium. This phono input 
is usually high impedance. The regular outlet from the 
projector is low impedance. So to prevent distortion 
the projector must be provided with a special high im 
pedance outlet to match. This can be easily done by 
any competent sound service man. This makes it pos- 
sible to show at any time with a minimum of prepara- 
tion. Set the projector on the stand in the booth, plug 
the sound line into special outlet, turn on the public ad 
dress amplifier which is always in position, turn up 
the phono volume control to the desired level and your 
sound is there. 

This plan of course assumes that the auditorium is 
already equipped with a good public address system of 
adequate power and quality. In our case a 35 watt 
amplifier drives two 12”, 25 watt speakers. These 
speakers are placed at balcony level on either side of 
the stage opening. This makes them about fifty feet 
apart. We were told that this arrangement would not 
be satisfactory when the voice from the speaker has to 
be synchronized with the lips on the screen, that the 
sound must come from one speaker placed directly be- 
hind the screen. This condition would be virtually im- 
possible for a high school stage. This would require 
a perforated sound screen which would decrease the 
brilliance of the picture, and also the removal of the 
special speaker after each showing to clear the stage 
for other activities. It is our experience that the present 
arrangement is entirely satisfactory and that the wide 
divergence between the screen and the speakers does 
not seriously affect lip synchronism. The eye and the 
ear seem to be able to merge the two stimuli success- 
fully in spite of the divergence. For auditoriums seating 
more than 1800 and with a projection throw of 100 
ft. or more, the 16mm. are projector with a higher 
powered amplifier is the only satisfactory answer to the 
problem. It should also be borne in mind that the 
are projector will give much more satisfactory projec 
tion in the smaller auditoriums. 

Now what about the availability of pictures that are 
suitable for an assembly program? Nearly every 16mm 
film library has many pictures that are very desirable 
English classics, lives of great men and historical films 
are readily available. The color pictures of Walt Dis 
ney on South America, and many other government re 
leases are exceptionally desirable. Many industries are 
producing films of great educational value. Many films 
on travel and the air age are also excellent. In fact, 
the field is so rich that it is a comparatively easy matter 
to arrange an effective assembly program. 

Our small projection room is used by classrcoms and 
departments. The football coach shows his recruits how 
football is played by experts. Physical education classes 
are shown films on health and posture. Food classes 
are shown films on diet and food preservation, human 
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The Curriculum Clinic 


A Neglected Area 


e \ } the first lesson to the last, reading shou 
6<6 yvROM 1 1 
be a meaningful process Instructi must le 


heavily upon the backgrounds of experience the chil 


dren have.’ These words from a good practical text 
on the teaching of reading are repeated here t 
late some further tl inking about I relationship 
visual materials to the teaching of readin: gk 
an area—the teaching of reading—that has 
been neglected by us who are concerned th the 
and production of audio-visual material ind espe 
cially motion pictures 

Think about what the Bonds said: ¢1 e back 
read it again. Now think of what we know from actu 
experience and from what we have read about 
theories and use of visual materials 

If there is one thing we are sur ft ait is the 
of projected picture S when used 111T 1 frilly 
classroom groups to bring them planned « xperience 


that approach reality. You have seen the Eastman silent 
film, The Panama Canal, or Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Adventures of Bunny Rabbit or Sound Waves and Thi 
Sources, or the Government’s Plow That Brol 
Plains used with classroom groups. And if you have 
seen it used well, you have seen the interest that 
seeing experience deve loped, vou have heard the meat 
ingful discussions that this kind of vivid experienc 
can create. You are convinced of the value of motio1 


1 


pictures in providing a rich background experience 
If you have read and studied some of the standard 
texts in the visual field like Hoban’s “Visualizing the 
Curriculum” or Dale’s new “Audio Visual Methods 
Teaching”, you know something about the theory of 
the function and importance of motion pictures in mal 
ing learning meaningful 

The great variation in backgrounds of children whet 
they enter school, and the fundamental aims of the 
structional program at the primary level make it in 
perative for the primary teacher to diagnose those 
ferences and to broaden the base of meaningful expel 
iences for all the children. Yet what actuall, happens: 
Verbalisms begin early to pile upon verbalisms. Ty 
often a teacher, even at the first grade level, substi 
rful experience.” One 


tutes a discussion for a ‘‘meanin 


child may have visited a farm, and what he savs about 
the cows added to the teacher’s words about cows 
passes for “meaningful experience’, and it is assumed 
the group is ready to read about cows. Of course this 


is the kind of thing that happens in cit ; 


9 schools, but 
substitute the word “policeman” for “cows” and _ the 
comment will typify the situation in too many rural 
schools. 

But cows and policemen are not the only abstra 
tions in the books. The pre-primers, primers, and 


readers are filled with words that are abstractions for 


1Bond, Guy L. and Bond, Eva, Tea 1q the Child to Read 
New York, The Macmillan Company, 1943, page 31 


PAUL C. REED, Editor 
Director, Visual and Radio Education 
Rochester Public Schools, New York 


Pigs, chickens, goats, pomes, boats, 
airplanes, turtles, snow, bears, clowns, sandmen, 


ro es, ( stmas, and the list can be extended in 

everal directions dependent upon which series of 

ders vou use. Not all of these words will be ab 

l—-but they will be abstractions for 

il il he has meaningful backgrounds of 
( 1¢ ( 

Now I am not ignoring the fact that all modern 

rs are well illustrated. Not only has a picture 

ven drawn for every new noun, but the verbs and 


metimes the adjectives are cleverly illustated too. 


up a reader (I think most any one will do) 
ke a look at the pictures. Imagine yourself with 
ited background of a six year old—a city six 
ear old who has never seen a pig. Now, is_ that 


re real—that picture of a happy pig, with a sun- 


bonnet on, talking to the old woman? Is that reality? 


Before you answer, remember you are a six year old 
vho has never seen a real pig, and maybe you haven't 
ven seen other pictures of a pig. Now this may be 
slight exaggeration, but it is highly probable that 
reliance is placed upon the drawings in the 
yok. These may help, and certainly they are better 
than just the words, but they fall far short in provid- 
ng the background of experience that is needed. 
Granted the superior value of the excursion or field 
trip in building meaningful experiences—actually tak- 
ig the city children to the cows, and the rural children 
to the police station—in most cases this is just not 
practical, and certainly there is not time to provide 
ield trips for all the experiences that children must 
have It is at this point, so it seems to me, that the 
great potential power of the sound motion picture 
hould be called into play as it never has been in the 


¢ 


Das 


Motion pictures should be used systematically and 
tensively throughout the primary grades for the spe- 


fic purpose of building the backgrounds of experi- 


ence that children must have if reading and learning 


ire to be meaningful processes. Where are the schools 
that are doing this today? Where are the teachers who 
ire making regular and frequent use of motion pictures 
in relation to their teaching of reading? If there are 
such teachers, their specific practice and experience 
should be set down in writing and published. This 
Curriculum Clinic page will welcome that kind of 


neantime I should like to point specific sug- 
gestions to three groups of educators: 


To Teachers of Primary Grades: 
lf you have a motion picture projector in your school, 
and if motion pictures are available for your use, why 
not give some special consideration this year to using 
them experimentally in the teaching of reading? Look 
over your list of films. If it is a good general list 
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you will find dozens of films that are excellent for pri- 
mary grade use. Although, I haven't mentioned it 
before, you may find some real possibilities for using 
these also to develop facility in using oral language. 
Children have something to talk about after they’ve 
seen a picture. These are opportunities that should 
not be neglected. 


To Professors in Teacher Training Institutions: 


Something needs to be done in really exploring the 
potentialities of audio-visual media in the teaching of 
reading. If you were to make an all-out attack on this 
one educational problem, the chances are that education 
would make a record in the use of visual materials to 
teach that would far outshine that of the armed forces 


Films fer Tomorrow 


(Concluded from page 361) 


all their energy to the discussion of these issues as they 
appear in their own specialized fields, we may yet bring 
the democratic idea into all men’s minds and purge 
from their thinking for all time the diabolical idea 
which Hitler has for a brief period dangled before 
men’s eyes. 

With hostilities stopped and with world-security in 
infancy, a new educational problem arises and _ film 
will have its part as an instrument of perspective and 
focus. 

So let us get rid once and for all of this bogey of 
propaganda. Call it what you will, an information serv- 
ice which creates in men’s minds and hearts a feeling 
of responsibility and citizenship is a necessity in any 
state which would be democratic and in any world 
which seeks to be one. 

It could be argued without much difficulty that the 
public has a right to an account of the stewardship of 
its public servants not only as it is recorded in Hansard 
or in the Congressional Record, not only in the often 
unreadable White Papers, Annual Reports and Balance 
Sheets which issue from government printing offices, 
not only in the newspaper reports of government 
speeches but by every lively means that lies open to 
official spokesmen. Why should the public be content 
with the word symbol when the image is available in 
film, with the spoken word without the content which 
film can bring. The public has a right to this account 
ing; it has also the right to ask for it in modern, easil\ 
assimilable terms. 

The future of documentary films may lie mainly in 
the hands of governments and official agencies. In 
Britain, the government has decided to continue to pro 
duce documentary films to promote the discussion and 
at times to point directions in the trying days of a post 
war reconstruction. The Ministry of Information has 
now passed out of existence as public expositor of 
current ideas and problems and its place has been taken 
by the Central Office of Information, which has already 
scheduled some 200 films for production. Among those 
soon to be completed are films on military government 
and the problem of Germany, a film on the overwhelm 
ing problem in European countries of the displaced per- 
son. For the Ministry of Education, the COT will pro 
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in using visual materials to train. You have the know 
how and the facilities to carry on the necessary studies 
and further the thinking in this field. You should not 


neglect this area. 


To the Producers of Audio-Visual Materials: 


You have already given us some materials, you should 
produce more. Your research, planning, and produc 
tien divisions should give some new thought to this 
comparatively neglected area. The schools are going 
to continue to teach reading for a long time. Improve- 
ments can still be made in the methods and materials 
for teaching reading. If we are to make use of audio- 
visual materials in teaching reading, you have a job 


to do, too. 


duce films on child psychology and on the parent 
teacher relationship. The history of writing and the 
development of printing are additional subjects planned 
for general education courses. Juvenile delinquency, re 
cently treated in a film called Children of the City, will 
be further developed in a film called Children on Trial 
Life in our colonies will be explained in films dealing 
with native villages and life on the Gold Coast. British 
life will be explained to the colonies in a series of 
specially produced films. The function and structure of 
Parliament will provide another subject and from the 
Scottish Office will emerge films dealing with local gov- 
ernment and education. In this country, I understand 
the State Department is seeking authority to make films 
specially to explain United States ideals and ways to 
other countries. 

But it would be unfortunate if the weapon of the 
documentary film lay solely in the hands of govern 
ments. Governments may at times have their own spe 
cial purposes and all sides of a question might not al 
ways be discussed. There is evidence, however, that 
films produced by private sponsorship will not be lack 
ing. In England there is a new movement to make films 
especially for children and to organize children’s cinema 
going on a new level. In this country there have already 
emerged a number of organizations which promise t 
represent many different approaches to film making 

It is natural for us at this time, in looking to the 
future, to imagine the United Nations Organization 
utilizing film. It is to be presumed that UNESCO will 
endeavor to secure the circulation of many films 
throughout the world and perhaps to produce its own 
films on international problems. Here lies one of ou 
greatest hopes for the future. It is presumably U. N.’s 
job to keep the peace, but that is not enough. The 
absence of war does not guarantee any more brother 
hood in the world. Knowledge of other nations is es 
sential if the democratic ideal is to have world currency 
We can no longer rely on our purely national ideals ; 
we must have access to the ideals, intentions and aspi- 
rations of other countries and it is to be hoped that 
UNESCO will be able to circulate films emanating from 
many countries, so that all of us may have the benefit 
of a variety of points of view. Given access to many 
diverse opinions and to the many different national 
ideals throughout the world, we shall have a freer air 
in which to develop the Truth and the Peace 
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The FCA---A New Channel for Community Action 


| pomang the war. while C. R. Reagan headed the 
16mm motion picture activities of our gover 
ment’s Office of War Information, he called into life 
the “National 16mm Advisory Committee,’ composed 
of representatives of the seven national profess | 
and trade associations most directly concerned wit! 
motion picture as a means of communication. Thes 
were the Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association, the 
American Library Association, the Educational Filn 
Library Association, the National [:ducation Associa 
tion (DVI), the National University Extension Asso 
ciation, the National Association of Visual Educatio1 
Dealers, and the Visual Equipment Manufacturers 
Council. 

This committee guided, implemented and evaluated 
the various motion picture projects of the OWT; 
constituents were among the most important parti 
pants in the Army-Navy Incentive and the War Fi 
nance campaigns. In January 1946, in Washington 
a final meeting was held at which the war service 
chapter was closed. But the need for a national co 
ordinating center was just as great in the face of the 
problems of peace as had been in wartime. Accord 
ingly, the organization heads agreed to continue to 
function as they had been doing. Out of the National 
16mm Advisory Committee the Film Council of 
America was born. 

There could be no other first president than C. R 
Reagan. He accepted reluctantly, solely from a sens 
of duty in the face of a vital social job not quite done 
No man had made greater personal sacrifice of pri 
vate business interests than had “CR, and no man 
was more entitled to rest on his well earned laurels 
Sut he was finally prevailed upon to take on the job 
just for the first critical year. 

Other officers were David Strom (University of 
Connecticut) as first vice president, I. C. Boerlin 
(EFLA) second vice president, Vernon G. Dameron 
(DVI-NEA) secretarv, Merriman H. Holtz (ANFA) 
treasurer. 

Operations on National Level 

A very simple statement of purposes was worked 
out, an equally simple national organizational struc 
ture was formulated. The Governing Board consists 
of the head each constituent national organization 
plus one additional representative. It meets thus fat 
usually in conjunction with some other national gath 
ering at which most members will be in attendance: 
in the course of their own activities. Thus one meet 
ing was held in conjunction with the War Finance 
windup at Washington, another at the site of a five 
organization joint meeting on Adult Education, an 
other at the ANFA convention, still another at 
NAVED’s, and another at the UNESCO conference 

From all parts of the country, leaders in the field, 
professional and commercial alike, have been draw1 
into functional committees. As these committees br 
gin to function in their respective fields and pass theit 
recommendations along to local film councils for im 
plementation, the effective use of audio-visual means 


WILLIAM F. KRUSE 


Member, FCA Governing Board 


of communication, for community enlightenment and 
iotivation, will be vastly expanded and improved. 
Operations on the Local Level 

‘arallel with this national activity, local organiza- 
substantially similar aims are making 
their appearance. One pattern source has been the 
Wi sali ington Visual War Workers Council, also origi- 
nally fathered and fostered by C. R. Reagan, which 
throughout the war held weekly Dutch-treat lunch- 
cons at which experiences were exchanged by audio- 


visual staff members in various government depart- 
ments. This individual membership, knife-and-fork- 
lub type of organization seems to be the most readily 


usable one in towns where there are a number of 
individuals vitally interested in films and other audio- 
visual media. 

The national governing board does not attempt to 
fix any local pattern of organization, however. In 
other localities, especially where one or more existing 
organizations or groups are already well established 
in active use of films for community purposes, an 
actual “council” representing such existing film-using 
organizations may be preferable. Such a pattern is 
said to work very well in Hamilton, Ontario, where 
college, government, labor, church and other bodies are 
represented on a joint committee. Again, it is entirely 
possible that in areas where there is an active Better 
Films Council operated by local women’s clubs, 
churches, etc., the interests of such bodies can be 
expanded beyond the limits of the theatrical film re- 
view, to take in all the purposes of the current film 
council movement. 


Aids in Formation of Local Councils 

In order help interested individuals through the 
first steps of local organization, a manual is in prepa- 
ration by a committee headed by Thurman White, of 
the University of Oklahoma, chairman of the FCA’s 
committee on local organization. This job was started 
by NAVED executive secretary Don White; and has 
drawn in a number of active collaborators, including 
C. R. Reagan, Gordon Adamson (Canadian Film 
Council), H. Otto Coelln, Jr., and several more. It 
will set forth the functions of the local council and 
outline how to form and maintain it. Several local 
organization patterns will be set forth, sample by-laws 
and programs will be published, and the relations be- 
tween local and national levels will be made clear. 

This relation at present is a loose and informal one 
\ny local film council that accepts the aims and pur- 
poses of the national body can obtain a charter from it. 
No dues are paid to the national office, this being kept 
up at present by contributions from its constituent 
national organizations. As soon as twenty or more 
local councils exist they will be invited to send dele- 
gates to a national conference where representatives 
will be elected to the national governing board. 
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Any individual willing to undertake preliminary 
organizational work for the formation of a local coun- 
cil need but communicate with president Reagan, sec- 
retary Dameron, or local organization committee chair- 
man, Thurman White. If no other is making the same 
effort in the same area, the volunteer’s name is sent 
to the headquarters of the constituent bodies so that 
their affiliates in the area can be asked to extend local 
co-operation. 

The potential community services that can be ren- 
dered by the Film Council, locally, nationally and inter 
nationally, can hardly be envisaged. Already now we 
find the Lexington council a superlative vehicle for 
better inter-creed relations. Collaboration in film mat- 
ters is sure to result in more constructive and har- 
monious relations in all the other fields that film can 
touch. There are very few that it doesn’t. 


How the “‘Blue Grass Film 
Council’? Was Formed 


GOOD example of the simple procedures in- 

volved in the formation of an effective local film 
council can be taken verbatim from a letter sent out 
by D. T. Davis, as temporary chairman of a group 
of Kentuckians in the Lexington area. The first seven 
paragraphs of his invitation letter follow: 

“On May 3, a number of representatives from local 
organizations and educational institutions met at the Uni- 
versity of Kentucky. The purpose of the meeting was to 
discuss the formation of a Lexington Branch of the F¥lm 
Council: of America. 

“Miss Mary Reese Land, Assistant in the University 
Extension. Department, spoke on the use of 16mm films 
as informational media during the war. We now more 
fully realize that films can be used for a better under- 
standing of ourselves and other peoples and countries. 

“T gave a brief summary of how the Film Council of 
America operates and of the many organizations that it 
aids, and of how a Lexington Film Council might help in 
our city. 

“We had a brief period of discussion, and the members 
present decided to postpone organization until we had the 
opportunity of hearing Mr. C. R. Reagan, national presi- 
dent of the Film Council of America. 

“We next met on May 14 to hear Mr. Reagan and to 
complete our organizational plans. Most of the people who 
attended our first meeting were present, in addition to 
representatives of other organizations and schools. 

“Mr. Reagan outlined for us in detail the purpose and 
functions of the Film Council of America; also, informa 
tion regarding the organization of local Film Councils in 
Atlanta, Washington, New York, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
and other cities, and of how these groups serve their com- 





munities. 

“His address was followed by a discussion in which it 
was decided that Lexington should form a Film Council. 
It was moved and approved by those present that the 
Chairman appoint a nominating committee to meet and 
nominate officers; these nominations to be presented at 
the first official meeting of the Film Council. The Com- 
mittee was also empowered to present a Constitution and 
By-Laws at the meeting.” 

After the committees had had a chance to function, 
the first meeting was called. It was a 6:30 outdoor 
dinner, at $1.25 per plate, in the garden of Adath 
Israel Temple. The meal was served picnic style by 
the Rhodes Addition Home Makers Club, and the ad- 
vance announcements stated that in case of rain the 
meeting would be held in the vestry. Two current 
documentary films on famine relief were shown. The 
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speaker was Mr. M. D. Royse, of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture field service. In the business ses- 
sion simple local by-laws were adopted, and the fol 
lowing officers were elected: President, Rabbi Albert 
Lewis; Vice President, Bruce Poundstone (Univer 
sity of Kentucky Experiment Station) ; Second Vice 
President, Miss Laura Marlin (University of Ken 
tucky Library); Secretary-Treasurer, D. T. Davis 
Four committees, each of four members, were elected 

to deal with membership, program, publicity and 
arrangements respectively. On each there is a fine 
balance of school, church, community, government, 
industrial and commercial people. University campus, 
high, elementary and vocational schools, the YMCA 
and the utilities company, Department of Agricultur 
and Community Chest, Central Christian Church and 
Temple Adath Israel, projector, film and office equip 
ment vendors, all share in active leadership. The 
“Blue Grass” pattern is one that can be followed it 
many communities. 


Film Council Hears Emily Taft Douglas 


N outstanding feature of the NAVED convention 

was a public meeting held by the Film Council 
of America in the Grand Ballroom of Chicago’s Con 
tinental Hotel. Principal speaker was Emily Taft 
Douglas, Illinois Congresswoman-at-Large. Mrs 
Douglas spoke of her work in Washington, where 
she had become more than ever convinced of the 
great role of the motion picture as a means of mass 
communication, unique in its power to leap over 
language and other barriers of international under 
standing. Her own Library Service Extension Bill, 
which provides for federal grants for such extension 
work, and for state-matched federal funds, has_ the 
backing of the American Library Association and 
similar groups. 

Mrs. Douglas paid tribute to the work that can be 
done by community groups like the local Film Councils 
Each state will determine the extent, character and 
contents of its library extension services, when her bill 
is passed, and it will be up to interested citizen groups 
like the Film Council to influence the program of their 
own state. In Canada, it was pointed out, both the 
“bookmobile” and the mass circulation of informational 
films are recognized as everyday educational pro 
cedures. 

C. R. Reagan, president of the Film Council of 
\merica presided. Other speakers included Chester 
Lindstrom (U. S. Department of Agriculture), Arch 
Mercey (OWMR), and Thurman White (Univer 
sity of Oklahoma). Mr. White spoke in some detail 
on organizational routines and activities of a local 


film council. Wm. F. Kruse, temporary chairman of 


the Chicago Film Council, stressed the importance of 
complementing and co-ordinating rather than com 
peting with existing film activities. In Chicago there 
are already such activities conducted by the Film 
\\ orkshop, church bodies, schools, libraries, Red Cross. 
American Medical Association and similar professional 
centers, Park District, women’s clubs, trade unions. 
fraternal organizations and many more. Each _ has 
much to give to a community film council, as well as 
something to gain by active participation. 
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The Church Department 


A Monthly Service 


How Verbal Should a Visual Aid Be? 


1 


¥ the storv of the Good Samaritan is told by 1 
use of ten miniature slides and 960 words, do ¥ 


have a visual aid to the teaching ot stor | 
children’s version of the lwenty | 
slides and 1200 words, do we have visual aid 


verbal aid to the understanding and appreciatior 


the Psalm? If a filmstrip averages er 
per frame, is it a visual 


pictures ? [ f a certain slide present t101 is 60 


chrome slides and 2000 words, is it bwilt upor 
principl of the psv hological di mii! e of rie 
element in a well-constructed visual 

Bible Stor art now he ng told | tine 11S¢ 
four to 15 highly colored miniaturs le d 
table downpout ot rds Is this ly real ed 
tion : How long vill children and vouth tolerate 
kind of SO-( alle (| “visual teac hing F \\ het Wwe rit fe 
before our children and youth a lo jointed seque 
of motion picture photography exclusive devoter 
“nature shots’, and supplement tl hig 
locity, high-tensioned, over-packed commentat 
the soundtrack, have we a visual sometl 
ire We sund ding and mis g one ( 
media for religious education? In such a film the 


are so preoccty ied with the sermonic-commentary 


le meaning 


y 


the mind has no time for dealing with 
the pictorial sequences If the mind tries to find 
relevant meaning in the pictorial, the dominance ot 
auditorv is simple and unalloyed annoyance. Yet, we 
are being given such films, and thei makers wondet 
why the church is stingy with praise 


The church is being offered sets of kodachrom« slid 


which completely visualize the more important bible 


stories. The Good Samaritan story has / slides: The 


. * ’ Pea Or + 
Prodigal Son has 11; the Lord’s Supper 22; the Cl 
mas Story 28. The remainder have under ten slide 


each. and many no more than 4 or 9 tor the story 


The church is supposed to buy these sets, write a script 


for them, and “tell visually” thes wonderful stories 


The children of the community are supposed to 
attracted to the church schools employing such visua 
materials and methods 

When some ot the S( ripts for thre sé sets are CNdl ned 


we discover that the dominant element 1n these ma 


is verbal. not visual. The story is told verbally, not 
visually. The children hear the story, do not see 
Let us not label this kind of teaching visual educatiot 
It is the same old ‘“‘word education” we grew up 01 
The pictures are little more than bait 

A study and analysis of six miniature slide presen 
tations, selected at random from a great many, illustrates 


WILLIAM S. HOCKMAN, Editor 
2043 Mars Ave., Lakewood, Ohio 


he failure of the pictorial content to maintain psycho- 
] 


ical dominance: 


Fewest 
The Total Total Words Per Most Words Words Per 
Program Slides Words Picture Per Slide Slide 
10 1232 123 290) 33 
[] 13 1287 99 200 12 
13 1320 131 153 59 
\ 62 2070 33 85 3 
7 960 135 216 24 


What is wrong in the above? There are too many 
Ils per picture. If there is meaning in the pictures, 


all the words? If the pictures have no or little 

¢, why the pictures? Are these pictures to be 
sidered as so much psychological punctuation for 
stories ich would have been more interesting if told, 
nd for sermons that would have been more effective 


they had been preached in words alone? 
rd-ratio in many of the filmstrips being 
ned out for church use is very high. Until we have 


thought through the fundamental character of the film- 


trip as a medium for education, we will not be in a 


position to determine the word-saturation point for tt. 


We do know already that the integrated filmstrip, 


‘commentary is reduced to a few highlighting 

| phrases which divert the mind to the mean 

ng of the picture rather than to themselves, 1s a more 

leasing and powerful medium than the various types 
un-integrated filmstrips. 

The word-ratio in the filmstrips produced for the 
of Inter-American Affairs in 1944 by the 
\merican Council on Education for use in Central and 
South America is considerably lower than in most 


Coordinato1 


filmstrips for church use. The wordiest script has ap- 
proximately 51 words per picture, while the least words 
has only 27 words per frame. Only three of the 12 
scripts average in excess of 40 words per frame, and 
the remaining nine average from 27 up through 38 
words per frame. Yet, even in these less verbal visual 
materials the mind is more than ready to move on to 
the next picture before the commentary on that frame 
€ nds 

The essence of power in a good visual aid resides 
in its visualness. This principle is not appreciated in 
any except program IV in the table above. When 100 
or more words are used per picture we are not depend- 
ing upon the visual element to carry the burden of 
meaning and the visual content will not dominate the 
psychological processes and our visual education will 
be an illusion. It will be an illusion that no amount 
f enthusiasm can make into solid reality. 

It should be pointed out here that the artist-created 
pictures contain more meaning than do photographical- 
ly-created pictures. Why? In the former the arrange- 
ment is psychological while in the photograph it is ac- 
cidental. The artist packs meaning into his picture far 
hevond the limit of the most skillful and artistic photo- 
grapher. And, because there is more meaning in the 
art-picture, the mind needs more time to comprehend 
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and assimilate it, and will welcome such well-selected 
words as help it to do so. In the photographically 
created kodachrome slide the depth of meaning is slight 
and the mind comprehends it quickly and is ready to 
move on to the next. Therefore, since the increment 
of meaning in any one (photographic) miniature slide 
is small they must be used plentifully if the total mean 
ing carried by them is to be sufficient to justify their 
use. One small slide cannot be given a shower of 
words! That is to misunderstand the fundamental char- 
acter of the miniatures. They must be plentifully used, 
and the supporting words must be integrated with this 
pictorial content. Otherwise the mind is attending to 
one set of stimuli and being irritated by the other, or, 
it is oscillating between two competing sets of stimuli 
This induces feelings of frustration and blocks compre 
hension. 

How wordy, then, should a visual aid be? A great 
deal less wordy than many present materials ! 

In a program utilizing the miniature slides on The 
Prodigal Son there are 123 words per picture for the 
whole. The seventh slide gets 294 words; the tenth 
266. Number five gets 32—a better ratio. Since these 
pictures are photographs of posed individuals and groups 
there is not in them sufficient meaning and content to 
keep the mind occupied for the duration of 266 or 294 
words. If the pictures had a story to tell, why all the 
words? If they were of no value to the sermon, why 
not preach without all the bother of projection? 

In a kodachrome presentation worked out by Pro 
fessor Frank A. Lindhorst, Teaching the Bible to Boys 
and Girls, the average time each slide is on the screen is 
from 10 to 20 seconds. In a worship service, Hands, 
by Rev. Serge Hummon and as yet unpublished, the 
ratio of pictures to words is 1 to 26 for the entire pres- 
entation of 96 pictures. On many pages it drops to | 
to 20. In these programs there is psychological domin 
ance of the visual and they are, therefore, effective as 
visual aids to instruction and worship. 

The opposite of this is found in a version of the 
Shepherd’s Psalm for children. The ratio of pictures 
to words is 1 to 100. Slides 9, 10, 11, 12 and 13 are 
given 200, 149, 150, 164, and 125 words respectively. 
The script out-talks the pictures seven-eighths of the 
way. The visual does not carry the burden of meaning. 
It carries very little. The words have it. We have an 
AUDIO-visual aid and not an audio-VISUAL aid 
The children are drenched with words while they look 
at pictures. There must be a name for it, but it cannot 
be visual education. 


Visual Institute for Catholic Schools 

In late July Saint Louis University acted as host to 
a Visual Education Institute for Catholic Schools of 
the area. It was the purpose of the institute to create 
interest in visual aids in religious education, and to give 
guidance in their use. Stress was laid upon the advant 
ages which accrue to the schools through close coopera 
tion in improving and extending the visual aids pro 
gram. The institute was directed by Father Cosmas 
Herndel, O. F. M., Quincy College, Quincy, Illinois, 
who is widely acquainted with the utilization of visual 
aids in Catholic education in the Mid-West. 


The Church Department 


Educational Screen 


Use Slides at Christmas 


( 4 XOD Christmas films are scarce, and when avail- 
able are not too easy to use. Therefore, dust off 
that school or church stereopticon projector and plan 


to use some of the excellent programs which have been 


worked out on the Christmas theme 


Now is the time to plan. Fortunately, you do not 
need to make your own slides nor build them into pro 
grams. Audience-tested programs are available at rea 
sonable rentals.* If you desire to create your own pro 
gram, then you can turn to the above stereopticon slide 
resources for high-fidelity hand-colored stereopticor 
slides. (Rentals from 2 to 6 dollars per set per day 


Madonnas is a program for youth or adult worship 
The manuscript is complete and the picture interpreta 
tions are by Dr. Albert E. Bailey, one of America’s 
foremost interpreters of religious art. It requires ad 
vance preparation, but no rehearsal. (26 colored slides ; 


35 minutes. ) 


Changing Conceptions of the Christmas Story is an 
other Dr. Bailey program which reveals how the artists 
in different epochs have interpreted the Christmas mes 
sage. The manuscript interprets some of the best 
known Christmas pictures. Here is a program which 
will appeal to all above the fourth grade in school o1 
church. (28 slides in full color; 45 minutes.) 


The Christmas Story is simply told through art, song, 
Scripture, poetry, and readings arranged by Dr. Bailey 
This program requires advance preparation and at least 
one rehearsal. (35 color slides ; 60 minutes. ) 


Christmas Is Jesus’ Birthday is a program for chil 
dren asserting through art, song, Scripture, and picture 
appreciation a basic and neglected truth in these days 
of commercialization. The children may take part in 
this program. The manuscript is complete. Prepara 
tion plus one rehearsal is all that is necessary. (8 color 
-lides ; 45 minutes. ) 


If you are looking for a special program for your 
school, or for some special group in your church, the 
above programs are more than worthy of your investi 
gation. The slides used in them are from the finest and 
most extensive library of art slides in the United States, 
receiving the highest praise of objective and disinter- 
ested educators and critics 


From the Educational Film and Slide Library, Evar 
velical and Reformed Church, 1505 Race Street, Philadel 
phia 2, Pa 


Well Spoken... 


“The motion picture can become the greatest aid in 
the propagation of the Christian truth since the print- 
ing press,” writes Rev. John W. Gable, of Religious 
Film Service, Richmond, Illinois, in a recent news let 
ter to his customers. ‘“That it should emerge at a time 
of world crisis is certainly God’s providence. Rise, ye 
children of salvation! Be as wise as the children of the 
world. Let us use this new medium of interest. to 
teach and inspire.” 
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New Films on India 


The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyteriar 
Church in the U. S. A., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 10, 
producing a new film, Heart of India, a 16mm., 22 
minute, sound film in color. It will be available from 
this board, and other denominational boards and agen 
cies which are purchasing prints, about the first of Or 
tober. It tells the story of an Indian youth who, upor 
graduating from a Christian college, decides to giv 
himself in Christian service to village life—the hear 
of India. 

The Color of Man is a 16mm., 20 


minute, sound fil 
produced by the Missions Cour 


in color which is being 
cil of the Congregational Christian Churches, 28/ 
Fourth Ave.. N. Y. 10. The release date has not beer 
announced 

Ganges Farmer is a 16mm., 20-minute, silent color 
film showing the daily life and activities of an India1 
farmer in the Punjab region. It was photographed by 
a teacher in the Allahabad Agricultural Institute and 
edited and titled by the Presbyterian Board in Nev 
York. 

A mimeographed booklet, “Sound and Silent Films 
on India and Race’, by the editor of this Department 
and available from him at fifty cents a copy, or in quan 
tities, lists nearly 200 films on these two subjects. Eact 
film is annotated as to content and the sources irom 
which it is available are given. A large number of th 
films listed were previewed by the writer, and a great 
many have been used in his educational program 


Slides in Spotlight 


\t a meeting of the Eastern District of the Americat 
Lutheran Church in June at Birmingham, Pa., slides 
and flannelgraphs occupied the attention of those cot 
cerned with parish education. The new filmstrip, 7/e 
Visiting Teacher, favorably impressed the previewet 
as did certain slides made from the religious mastet 


g 
pieces. The emphasis for the coming year will be o1 
the integration of visual aids into the Sunday School 
and the vacation Bible school. Certain churches will 
carry forward experiments in the effective coordina 
tion of visual aids and lesson material and report bacl 
at the next convention. (From a report by Rev. Wil 


son C. Egbert, Youngstown 5, Ohio. ) 


Film on Missionary Praised 
The great Buenos Aires newspaper, Lu Prensa, | 

recently designated the Argentine-produced motion pi 
ture, When the Roll is Called Up Yonder, as the best 
film ever made in that country. The film depicts the 
life of William Morris, early Methodist missionary 
who established and directed six schools, an orphanag« 
and a manual training school through which more thar 
200,000 Argentine children have passed. It 1s remark 
able that the story of this missionary should receive 
such high praise in a country where clerical reaction 
has seriously interfered with the programs of sucl 
schools as those founded by Morris. However, the 
democratic spirit is integral with the on-going pro 
cesses of the universe and reaction always plants the 


seeds of its own undoing. 


The Church Department 
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Scripture Passages on Records 


Che church will find use in its educational program 
for standard phonograph records which carry the great 
passages of the Bible. When these selections have been 
narrated competently, they can be used to add new in- 
terest, appeal, and meaning to visual and other services. 
\ promising beginning has been made, and one of the 
latest recordings is from Simmel-Meservey. It is The 
Sermon on the Mount and The Last Supper, narrated 
by J. Carrol Naish. His reading is expert and pleas- 


ing, and his interpretation brings new meanings to the 
mind of the listener. The musical background is sub- 
dued a1 


d generally in the mood of these great passages. 
Phis type of recording can be used to present the Scrip- 
ture lesson in departmental worship services, youth 
meetings, and mid-week services of devotions and 
prayer. The attitude of the user toward this material 
must be keyed to the type of service and the purpose 
of its use. Otherwise, he will induce an objective and 
critical attitude in the group 


Wooster Visual Workshop 


\ workshop in visual materials and methods was 
conducted by Rev. Harold L. Clark, of Brick Presby- 
terian Church, Rochester, N. Y., in connection with the 
annual Leadership Training School of the Presbyterian 
Church U. S. A. which was held on the campus of The 
College of Wooster (Ohio) the last two weeks of July. 
Mr. Clark reports that projected visual materials were 
more popular with the group than the non-projected 
visual aids. The current Bible comics were evaluated 
by one group which peinted out that the child may tend 
to regard Biblical material as comic and unreal. An- 
other project was the listing of the basic materials, 
equipment, and procedure needed in getting a visual 
program under way in a local church. This report will 
be mimeographed and may be secured direct from Mr. 
Clark 


Seminary Course Popular 


During the second term of this year’s Summer Ses- 
sion Union Theological Seminary offered its first course 
on the use of audio-visual aids in religious education. 
More than 70 seminary students, ministers, directors 
of religious education, professors, rabbis and other re- 
ligious leaders from all parts of the U. S. and Canada 
enrolled for this course and the majority of them com- 
pleted the work for postgraduate credit. It was con 
ducted by the editor of this Department. 


New Cathedral Films 


How to Teach With Religious Films, the first Cathe- 
dral Film on utilization, is to be released soon. If this 
film has educational insight as well as a technical excel- 
lence, it will be in great demand by the educational 
leaders of the church who are eager to promote the 
sound and effective utilization of motion pictures in the 
total program of the church. The other titles announced 
for early release are: Go Forth, For All People, The 
Unfaithful Servant, and The Calling of Matthew. 
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A Film Review and Evaluation 


Child of Mother India*, 3 reels, 16mm., 30 minutes, 
black and white. Produced by Central Films; directed 
by Philip M. Brown. Semi-documentary; photo 
graphed in Trinidad, population center for 100,000 East 
Indians living in the Western Hemisphere. 


Contents: The dramatic story of the infatuation 
of a Hindu fisherman for a little girl of nine 
years and his betrothal and marriage to her 
After seeing the child playing on the beach the fisher 
man visits her parents and asks for her in marriage ; 
the parents are reluctant; visit the Hindu priest who 
reads the ancient scriptures making child marriag« 
mandatory ; the betrothal ceremonies ; the escape of the 
girl and her playmate; their wanderings and their re 
turn from hunger; the wedding preparations go fot 
ward at an accelerated pace; the day-long marriag: 
rites and ceremonies; the tying of the wedding knot; 
the little bride paraded by her lord and master before 
the wedding guests; the pitiful child following her hus 
band to her new home a few days after the wedding to 
take up her new life which will bring her middle ag 
at 25 and old age at 40 years 


Appraisal: The photography is excellent, wit 
enough close-ups to satisfy the mind’s desire for detail 
The commentary is informative, well paced, and well 
integrated with the pictorial sequences. The conditior 
of the print is fair to good. 


Utilization: Do not use this film with children. It 
can be used with youth and adult groups as a_back- 
ground for a discussion of such questions as, Is One 
Religion As Good As Another ?, Can Christianity Meet 
the Challenge ?, What Can Break the Power of Reli- 
gious Tyranny? It can be used to initiate a study course 
on India. It can be used in meetings of church women, 
and club women outside the church. It could be used 
ina Sunday evening series.. Whatever the type of utili 
zation, those in charge would do well to preview the 
film carefully and prepare their program thoroughly. 


*Available from Ideal Pictures Corporation 


Episcopal Institute Features Visual Aids 


The third annual training institute for key leaders 
in the church school, sponsored by the Department of 
Christian Education of the Diocese of Texas and held 
at Camp Allen in late July, had for its theme, “Chris 
tian Education Through Visual Aids’. This four-day 
institute emphasized the enrichment of worship and in 
struction through the careful and integrated use of vis 
ual media. Miss Mary L. Palmer, of the International 
Council of Religious Education, spoke on “The New 
Day in Visual Religious Education” and “Visual Aids 
in the Worship Program’, and conducted a workshop 
session on the use of visual aids in worship. It is in 
this type of institute that the local church receives help 
in understanding the fundamental character of visual 
materials and gets practical guidance in their use in 
the class room and chapel. 


The Church Department 


Educational Screen 


College of the Pacific Workshop 


The first Audio-Visual Workshop tor church 
leaders on the College of the Pacific campus, Stock 
ton, California, closed July 20 after six days of 
intensive study, research, demonstration and pro 
ject work. 
church school teachers, community leaders, and 


Representing 17 denominations, 120 
} ~S 


ministers, studied the opportunity of applying mod 
ern audio-visual teaching devices to the educa 
tional program of the church \ staff of 15 ex 
perts in radio, film slides, fine arts, puppetry and 
other specialized devices formed the faculty. 
The Workshop was staged jointly by the Chris 


1 
+ 


tian Community Administration project on the 


Pacific campus, headed by Frank A. Lindhorst 
and the interdenominational Council of Churches 
of Northern California and Nevada of which the 
Reverend Abbott Book of San Francisco is execu 


tive secretary 


Religious and teaching films were prominent 
in the workshop program. Previews of many pro 
ductions were evaluated; equipment and _ exhil 
tion techniques were displayed and demonstrates 
Similar projects developed the making and_ us¢ 
of slides and film strips, non-projection picture use, 
and radio broadcastins 


y 
~ 


techniques. 


The Workshop was significant as an impetu 


toward new and more effective teaching ec 


niques for the educational program of the churcl 


and a a demonstration of inter-faith cooperation 


\lthough the 
California and the Pacific Coast states, delegates 


workshop chiefly representec 


came from as far as Illinois and Michigan. The 
Conference closed with recommendations that. it 
become an annual service event on an expanded 


program 


Bible Society Releases 


\ccording to Mr. H. H. Ragatz, secretary Ol the 
Visual Materials Department, the American Bible So 
ciety (450 Park Avenue, N. Y.) will release this fall 
the first of three motion pictures which were produced 
this summer in Hollywood under an arrangement with 
the Anson Bond Production Company. The titles are 

he Parable of the Sowe The Woman of Samaria 
and The Nativity. 


Question Box 
Q. We used some Old Testament films and our peopl 


complained about their poor technical quality. Are 
church films going to improve in technical quality? 
A. We hope they will. Even the best can improve. 
The films you refer to are British-made. The sound- 
track is poor. The velocity of commentation and dia- 
logue is too great for ears unaccustomed to English- 
English. Our American-made films are superior, gen- 
erally, in these matters, but may be weaker in casting 
and dramatic action. Yes, films will improve in sce- 
nario, photography, and sound if the church insists. 
In the meantime, we must make the best use we can 
of what we have, and be patient with the distributors 
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Meeting the Problem of Visual 


Education Opportunists 


URING the next few years, American educa 


tion and educators will be faced with the great 

challenge of selecting educationally reliable 
audio-visual materials of instructio1 

Because of the proved value of the audio-visual ap 


proach to learning, especially as a result of the su 


cessful war training experience, many organizations 
and individuals of unknown merit and 
standing have rushed headlong into the 
to take advantage of the ready market 


educational 
field 


Che way that 


visual 
the audio-visual leaders deal with these new develop 
ments will greatly influence the success, or failure, of 
audio-visual education throughout the United States 


during the next decade. 


True pioneers in the audio-visual field, for years have 
been working closely with the schools of America to 
ward a goal. That 


girls better interpret their world by developing aids to 


goal has been to help boys and 


instruction that bring the world into the classroom in 
an understandable interesting manner. The goal was to 
fire the minds of boys and girls with ideals for more 
effective individual and group living by means of in 
structional tools that helped them better to apprvacl 
the reality of an experience 

After years of patient growth through the uncertain 
years of infancy, then childhood and adolescence, the 
audio-visual approach to learning is now coming of 
age. We are aware of the ever greater acceptance by 
educational thought of the 


the leaders of American 
importance of visualization in the learning process 


The development of modern projection equipment has 
led many to believe that audio-visual education is at 
the threshold of maturity, with the ever-present goal 


] ' 
+ 


of the pioneers of the field finally in sigl 

Sut what has happened? The truth is that the audio 
visual field is faced with the problem of ‘‘visual educa 
tion opportunists.” Announcements of new individuals 


and groups that hope to produce new visual materials 


and equipment for the educational field appear regularly 
in educational journals 
We all know that among the new groups now being 


organized for various purposes in the audio-visual field, 


there will be those who will make a fine educational 


contribution. Those teachers interested in the promo 


tion of audio-visual programs should become acquainted 
with these new groups. New producers and distributors 
that are doing a commendable job should be welcomed 
and encouraged, for their efforts will assist the pioneers 
in working toward the goals which have been set up by 


visual educators over the last three decades 


the selection of 


Good judgment 11 equipment and in 


structional materials on the part of teachers will he 


audio-visual education come of age. Educators owe 


1 


to themselves and to the boys and girls whom they 


teach to place “fly-by-night” organizations and instruc 


tional materials under close professional scrutiny Che 
7 


veeded Out lest 


audio-visual “‘opportunists” should be 


THURMAN WHITE, Head 
Department of Visual Education 
The University of Oklahoma, Norman 


they do irreparable harm to education. One thoughtful 


superintendent said recently, “What we need is a 


Better Business Bureau for schools.”’ 


\s a matter of fact, each school system can establish 
its own Better Business Bureau by setting up a set of 
standards when the procurement of new audio-visual 
equipment and materials is contemplated. 


The following questions concerning organizations 
which are now entering the visual field can serve as a 


guide for building this set of standards: 


1.) What is the organization’s main motive in pro- 
ducing visual materials?— 2.) What, in the organiza- 
tion’s past record, gives it the “know how” concerning 
the production of audio-visual equipment and ma- 
terials ?>— 3.) What is the standing of the organization 
and the individuals in the organization as far as the 
new audio-visual and general educational field is con- 
cerned ?— 4.) What assurance exists that the equip- 
ment which is offered is technically sound?— 5.) Do 
you feel that the company, in terms of its past records, 
will be in the audio-visual field five years from now ?— 
6.) Is there a nearby reputable audio-visual education 
dealer willing to stand behind the equipment or ma- 
terials offered?— 7.) Is an organization or individual 
willing to sell you inadequate equipment for a given 
function in visual education just to make a sale, or use 
up an allocated amount in a budget? 


Only after the true answers to these and other ques- 
tions are received should one consider working with, 
or doing business with, a new audio-visual organiza- 
tion. The truth which is uncovered will cast the neces- 
sary light so one can judge the organization to be con- 
sidered 

Che fulfillment of the great promise of audio-visual 
education is in the hands of the American educator. 
\n important phase of the improvement of instruction 
by means of the audio-visual approach is the selection 
of reliable equipment and materials. If this challenge 
is met wisely, we can look with assurance in the visual 
field to a brighter, ever-broadening future. 


{ Three-Directional High School Program 


7 > 
1 from page 300) 


science classes on first aid and nursing, etc. In the as- 
sembly the events of history, the best in literature, art, 
music and science, the manners and customs of our 
neighbors throughout the world, all are brought before 
our young people, to the end that their lives will be 
greatly enriched and that they will experience a more 
enjoyable and yet more effective process of education. 
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In keeping with the IDEAL policy of consijly 


in Educational films, we are happy to annorg t 


We now have sale and rental rights on the 


Films of the Nations 
comprising scores of subjects on such countries as THE NETHERLANDS, NETHER- 
LANDS INDIES, SWEDEN, SWITZERLAND, NORWAY, DENMARK. POLAND. | 
INDIA, CZECHOSLOVAKIA, and others. These up-to-date films show how people in 


other countries live—their customs, industries and arts. their particular problems in the 





. . . . . . . | 
post-war world, and their position in international relations. 


For those who wish to purchase prints of these films, we have secured the EXCLUSIVE 
SALES RIGHTS for all the United States except 13 Eastern States. However, we rent 
this product throughout the entire country, through our nation-wide distribution net- 
work. All subjects are 16mm sound, with many in color and also in silent. Represen- 


tative subjects in this series are: 








Child Welfare in Sweden, 1 reel 
Colorful Sweden (color), 1 reel 
A Day with a King, 2 reels 


Bali, East Indian Island, 1 reel 
Nias and Sumatra, | reel 





Toradja, 1 reel 


Peoples of the East Indies 
Macassar, | reel 

Ceremonies on Bali. | rec! 
Dutch Next Door, The, | reel 


Netherlands America, | reel 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 
Kruger National Park, 1 reel 
Namaqualand and Zululand, | reel 
Worcester, Life in a South African Town, | reel 
In and Around Capetown, 2 reels 
Jan Christian Smuts, Statesman-Pioneer, | reel 








Productive Sweden, (color). 2 reels 
Sofia Girls, 1 reel 


| NETHERLAND INDIES SWEDEN 


Swedish Industries, 2 reels 
Swedes at Work & Play, 2 reels 
Physical Training In Sweden, | reel 


HOLLAND 
Friesland, Holland’s Northernmost Province, 2 reels 
Gateway to Germany, | reel 
Holland Carries On, 2 reels 
The Landbuilders, 2 reels 


New Earth, The. 2 reels 





Rental: Sound Films, black and white, $1.00 per reel, one day; Color, $2.00 per reel, one day. 
Substantially reduced rates for multiple days use. Ask for complete list of subjects with full scale 
of rentals. 
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lily expanding its service to include the best 
we these significant additions to our Library: 


Now for the first time, we offer for RENTAL the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 


consisting of several hundred of the finest silent and sound teaching films. More than 


240 sound films are available, comprising material in the following subject fields: 


GEOGRAPHY : 
The Americas (Regions) 
The World’s People 
People at Work 


Orientation Geography 


SECONDARY SCIENCES: 
Physics 
Chemistry 
General Science 
Human Biology 


Health & Hygiene 


MATHMATICS 
ELEMENTARY SCIENCES: ATHLETICS 
Biology: Animal Life HOME ECONOMICS 
Biology: Plant Life ART 
Primary Science MUSIC 


GENERAL SOCIAL STUDIES 
ELEMENTARY SOCIAL STUDIES 


CHILD DEVELOPMENT 
TEACHER TRAINING 








Rental: $2.00 per reel per day, $3.00 per reel, two days: Ask about our very low, special, Monday- 
thru-Friday rate TO SCHOOLS ONLY. 


The New Julian Bryan Productions 


Poland (18 min.) Rental, $3.00 

Mary Visits Poland (10 min.) Rental, $1.50 

A Russian Children’s Railway (7 min.) Rental, $1.50 
Children of Russia (13 min.) Rental $2.00 








Soviet Women (14 min.) Rental $3.00 
Peoples of the USSR (33 min.) Rental, $5.00 
How Russians Play (18 min.) Rental, $3.00 
The Reindeer People (8 min.) Rental, $1.50. 


Address all orders and correspondence to our nearest office. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


26-34 E. Eighth St. (Home Office) Chicago 5, Ill. 


ATLANTA, GA KANSAS CITY 6, MO. MINNEAPOLIS 2, MINN. 
52 Auburn Ave., N. 926 McGee St. 803 Pence Bidg. 


CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 8th and Hennepin 





JUST PUBLISHED! 
the 
27th EDITION 


é. 


23 Boylston St. 


CHATTANOOGA 2, TENN. 
108 West 8th St. 


DALLAS |, TEXAS 


of our Catalog. 
Send Today 


Cg 


2024 Main St. 
| DENVER 2, COLO. 
| for your copy! 714 - 18th St. 





LOS ANGELES 5, CALIF. 
2408 West 7th St. 


MEMPHIS 3, TENN. 
18 South 3rd. St. 


MIAMI 36, FLA. 
132 South Miami Ave. 


NEW ORLEANS 13, LA. 
826 Baronne St. 
PORTLAND, 5, ORE. 
915 S. W. 10th Ave. 
RICHMOND 19, VA. 
219 East Main St. 

HONOLULU, T. H. 
1370 South Beretania St. 
NEW YORK: Bertram Willoughby Pictures, Inc 
1600 Broadway, New York 19. 
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Educational Screen 


School Made Motion Pictures 


VERY school, in particular every high school, oc 

casionally plays host to some outstanding person 
ality in the community, local or national. The more 
fortunate schools preserve for posterity the record of 
such visits in the form of snapshots or newspaper re 
ports and let it go at that. But not at Philadelphia's 
Northeast High School. There the guests are made to 
perform over again and again for the benefit of the 
rest of the student body as well as their parents, who 
could not be accommodated in the school’s auditorium 
at the initial show. All this has been brought about 
because of the foresight of the authorities and the film 
ing ability of one of the faculty members, Mr. Nelson 
\. McGowan. 


DAVID SCHNEIDER, Edito: 
Evander Childs High School 


New York City 


To Mr. Paul E. Duffield, chairman of Northeast 
High School’s Music Education Department, we are 
indebted for this interesting account of the Celebrity 
\ssemblies. Mr. Duffield is not a newcomer to the 
pages of the EpUCATIONAL SCREEN. Last December he 
gave us a vivid account of the highly successful fusion 
of music—mainly am audial subject—with the visual 
arts, films, slides, maps and charts, into that very popu 
lar course, Global Music. oS 


“Celebrity” Assemblies at Philadelphia’s Northeast High School 


potency: rages Northeast High School, for 
over fifty vears exclusively a boys’ school, now 
has the largest pupil enrollment in the city, and is also 
the largest boys’ high school east of the Mississippi 
River. For the past fifteen years, Northeast’s prin 
cipal, Dr. Theodore S. Rowland, has sponsored the 
most unique “Celebrity” assemblies in the United 
States, 
rium by noted stars of the Metropolitan Opera Asso 


personal appearances in the school’s audito 


ciation, as well as by outstanding figures of the stage, 
screen, radio, literary and political life. 

Two thousand students crowd the auditorium for 
each “Celebrity” assembly, while an additional two thou 
sand hear the program in sixty-five classrooms over the 
school’s public-address system installed ten years ago 
by Phileo. A typical “Celebrity” program begins with 
an overture by the school orchestra or band, followed 
by the national anthem and pledge of allegiance to the 
flag. The principal then reads the Bible selection, and 
after briefly sketching the career of the visitor, pre 
sents him to the eager audience. 

Singers from the Metropolitan Opera Association 
ypvariably bring their accompanist and give a_ short 
song recital; James Melton and Paul Robeson not only 


sang generously but also told amusing experiences 





Professor Albert Einstein and Mrs. Einstein with school 
officials and student officers. 


encountered in their screen and radio work. Walte: 
Huston conducted an impromptu “quiz” program an 
swering many queries about his stage and screen career 
Thomas FE. Dewey and J. Edgar Hoover brought t 
the students fascinating anecdotes and glimpses be 
hind the scenes in their battle with crime; Frank 
Speaight, the English actor, gave excerpts from his 
greatest stage successes. 

Delightful to both faculty and students was the an 
nual visit of William Lyons Phelps, with his pene 
trating observations on contemporary books and plays 
Professor Albert Einstein spoke modestly of his diff 
culties with our language, charming everyone with his 
sincerity and simplicity. Ann Sheridan and Jane With 
ers recalled their own school days and offered excel 
lent advice on the value of secondary education. 

Treasured in the school archives, is a complete pi 
torial record of the assemblies on 16mm. silent film, 
as well as in a collection of over one hundred news 
paper and news service photographs. Faculty member, 
Nelson A. MacGowan, has filmed the entire series us 
ing a Victor 16mm. camera with turret head lens. About 
one thousand feet of film are used to record all impor 
tant school events during the school year including 
athletic contests, classroom activities and “Celebrity” 
assemblies. Once a year this is cut to a standard 400 
foot reel, edited and titled and displayed at the six 
annual performances of the school’s musical revue 
During the screening, a student reads a carefully syn 
chronized commentary over the auditorium amplifier, 
producing in effect, a commercial newsreel. Musical 
background is played on the school organ. In this way 
over 100,000 people have seen Northeast’s assemblies 
on the screen. 

Dr. Rowland’s discerning philosophy that the ex 
perience of actually seeing and hearing famous person 
ages will constitute a lifelong memory for Northeast 
students, is verified by the frequent reference made te 
the assemblies by visiting alumni members. And as a1 
experiment in public education, the “Celebrity” assem 
blies have paid incalculable dividends in helping to 
mould adolescent ideals and character. 

PAUL E. DUFFIELD 
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Something different happens 
when teachers use SOUND FILMS 
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Scene from “What is Four?”, Young America Films, Inc. Production. 


we scholastic studies can be 
looked at and listened to simul- 
taneously something happens to stu- 
dents that increases the capacity of their 


minds for learning. Students learn more 
efficiently, more understandingly. 


Sound motion pictures enable stu- 
dents to see and hear the lesson on the 
projection screen—causing concepts to 
grow and knowledge to be acquired 
more quickly and retained longer. 


With an RCA 16 mm Sound Film 
Projector, you get the utmost advan- 
tages from sound films as a valuable 
teaching aid. The silvered pyrex re- 
lector, large condenser lens and F 1.6 


“coated” projector lens provide brilliant 
reproduction of black-and-white or full- 
color scenes in true photographic tones, 
in unequalled contrast and clarity. A 
powerful four-stage amplifier and a pre- 
cision-engineered mechanical filter pro- 
vide sound reproduction of narration, 
music or sound effect, with all the fidel- 
ity of the original. 

Simple to operate, easy to maintain, 
the RCA Sound Film Projector assures 
you unfailing service in the classroom. 

For complete information on RCA 16 
mm Sound Film Projectors, write Edu- 
cational Department, 27-I, RCA Victor 
Division, Camden, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA VICTOR DIVISION. CAMDEN. N.JI. 
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College-Produced Safety Film 


The best film on traffic safety produced in the United 
States in 1945 was made by the Motion Picture and 
Recording Studio of The Pennsylvania State College 
under the direction of Frank S. Neusbaum, studio 
head, who wrote the script and directed the picture. 

Teach Them Teo Drive, sponsored by the American 
Legion, was produced to encourage the establishing of 
planned driver training courses in schools and commu 
nities in the interest of highway safety. It is a 22-min- 
ute dramatization of what driver training is and why 
one man secured such a program for his town’s schools. 


The Legion released the film early in 1945 and sub- 
mitted it in the contest conducted annually by the Na- 
tional Committee of Films for Safety of the National 
Safety Foundation where it took first place. There are 
over 200 prints of the film now in circulation in every 
state in the union. 


I. C. Boerlin, supervisor of Audio-Visual Aids at the 
College, served as production supervisor. Paul H. Seit 
zinger was in charge of sound recording and film edit 
ing and Luther F. Kepler was photographer. Amos E. 
Neyhart, administrative head of the College’s Institute 
of Public Safety, was technical adviser. 


Question Box on Film Production 


QUESTION: Are there any studies on sizes and 
styles of types best suited for projection? 

Surely by this time somebody knows whether letter 
ing should be three or six or eight inches high on a 
fifty inch image for third grade, for example. Also, 
whether sans-serif types are better. From what | 
have seen of projected materials, lettering sizes and 
styles used are pretty much whatever has been handy 
in the studios. I should be grateful to you if vou 
could refer me to sources of information. 


ANSWER: Your observations about the varieties 
of sizes and styles of letters are true not only about 
amateur film producers. 
guilty. 

As far back as 1918 a book called, “The Textbook” by 
Hall-Quest advocated shorter lines and larger letters for 
young children. 


Professionals are equally 


The British Association for the Advancement of Science 
specifically recommends the following: 
24 to 30 point type for children under 7 years 


18 point type for 7 to 8 year olds 
14 point type for 8 to 9 year olds 
10 point type for children 12 years and olde: 


After twelve years of study involving reading tests give 
to 33,031 persons, Donald G. Patterson and Miles A. Tinker 
published a book, “How to Make Type Readable” (Harper 
1940). In this book the authors make the following recom 
mendations: 

1.—All modern type faces are equally legible. 


2.—Readers prefer a type that borders on the bold face 

2.—American Typewriter type definitely retards speed of 
reading. 

4.—Old English seriously retards speed of reading. 

5.—Ultra-Modern (Kabel Light) retards speed only 
slightly. 

6.—Reading italics is accompanied by eye strain 


School Made Motion Pictures 





Educational Screen 


Producers of School-Made Films: Have you a 
good film on some school subject that you have found 
very useful in your classes? If the photography is ex 
cellent, the continuity pedagogically correct, and_ the 
original in a good state of preservation, it may pay 
you to investigate the Educational Film Library Asso 
ciation’s plan for distributing your film. This may be 
the opportunity you have been looking for to recoup 
your investment in your film venture. It may even 
bring you a handsome profit to turn out bigger and 
better films. If you have been shooting school events 
merely for the sake of recording school events, may we 
suggest that you now “focus your cameras on learn 
ing’? Ask your subject teachers. They'll only be too 
glad to point out curricular areas badly in need of film 
treatment 

Remember, if you plan to include a sound commen 
tary with your film, to shoot at 24 frames per second 
\nd don’t forget to make a work print with which to 
play around. 

EFLA provides a clearing house service for 16mm 
films produced by member educational institutions and 
agencies. For complete details of its ’’Plan for Distri 
bution of Educationally Produced Films’, write to 
Educational Film Library Association, Inc., 45 Rocke 


feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


7.—Material in capitals is read much more slowly than 

identical material in lower case. 

8.—Bold face is preferred for posters since it’s most leg 

ible at a distance. 

9.—Readers prefer type sizes from 10 to 12 points. Below 

8 and above 12 points are unsatisfactory. 

Since all these studies deal mainly with the printed rather 
than the projected letter, it would be appropriate to recon 
sider the Snellen Chart, the nearest approach to distance 
reading. According to Snellen, a person with good eye 
sight should be able to read block letters about % inch 
high at 20 feet away. In proportion, at twice the distance 
he should be able to discern a block letter twice the height 

The experiences gained with the Navy Training Filn 
Program led Mr. Frank Nastasi to the conclusion that the 
best size for adult audiences is a letter 1/36th the height 
of the frame. For children Mr. Nastasi recommends 1/20tI 
of the height. These figures are much more liberal than 
those used on the Snellen charts and probably take into 
consideration those spectators with poorer vision. Shall we 


} 


show you just how liberal these figures are? The average 


h lens on the 16mm projector in the classroom 


ink Pives 
us a picture about 33 inches high on a screen twenty feet 
away. On the Snellen Chart a letter would be % inch 
high. According to the Navy calculations the letter should 
be 1/36th of 33 inches or 11/12 of an inch. For children in 
the primary grades the letters would reach a height of about 
1.65 inches 

As for style of letters, the Navy found the block type 
best. This almost agrees with the recommendations of the 
authors of text books that readers prefer types bordering 
on bold tace. For very young children it is important to 
note that many of them are brought up on a style peculiar 
to their immediate locality 

One final point I would like to make is this. Many good 
letters are lost on a poor background, especially in the use 
of colors. I still prefer a white letter against a dark back 
ing. No matter what color combinations you use, it’s best 


to heed the advice of eye specialists that artificial illumi 
nation, evenly distributed, should give a level brightness of 
SO to 100 foot candles 
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tIins from 


Britain 








—_ 


MAN ONE FAMILY 


Professors Huxley and Haldane discuss widely 
accepted beliefs on racial distinctions and em- 
phasize that many so-called national character- 
istics are common to all mankind thus refuting 
the theory of the master race. 


Direction and Script. 

Production and Editing....... 

Scientific Advisors 
Professors Haldane and Huxley 


lvor Montagu 
Sidney Cole 


TWO REELS 17 minutes 


CYPRUS IS AN ISLAND 


The real Cyprus is to be found in the villages and 
farms, where the people till the soil in the tra- 
ditional manner and only very gradually accept 
modern methods of agriculture. 


FATHER AND SON 


The introduction of modern ideas on agriculture, 
medical treatment and navigation is broadening 
the views of the African young people in spite of 
much opposition from their elders. 


WE OF THE WEST RIDING 


The people of Yorkshire at work and at play. 
These solid industrial workers take a personal 
pride inthe production of their factories and in the 
beauty of the hills and moors outside their towns. 


Colonial Developement Filme 


Pattern of Sritata Films 








ACHIMOTA 


A co-educational and residential college in West 
Africa whose aim is to add the benefits of 
Western civilization to the best of the African 
tradition. 


PARTNERS 


A partnership of the European with his skill and 
experience and the native African with his desire 
to help himself and his backward country is 
gradually meeting the needs of East Africa. 


FENLANDS 


The history of East Anglia’s marshlands from their 
original reclamation by Dutch engineers to their 
present day status as a first class agricultural area. 


All 16 mm. Sound Films for sale or rent at the 
following BRITISH INFORMATION SERVICES offices 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y 
391 Sutter St., San Francisco 8, Calif. 





FROM p 
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A, 


360 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1, Ill. 
907 15th Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 








AND FROM BRITISH CONSULATES AT 


Boston ° Detroit Houston 





Los Angeles ° Seattle 


_ 
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Educational Screen 


Department of Visual Instruction of the N. E .A 


R. WALTER WITTICH, Director, Bureau of 

Visual Instruction and _ Assistant Professor, 
School of Education at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, has been elected president of the Department 
of Visual Instruction of the National Education As- 
sociation by a mail ballot distributed this summer by 
Mr. Vernon G. Dameron, Executive Secretary. Mr. J. 
Wesley Crum, Superintendent of Chehalis, Washing- 
ton, Public Schools was the other candidate for the 
presidency. 

Edear Dale, Research Associate, Bureau of Educa- 
tional Research and Professor, Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio, is the new first vice-president ; and 
Lelia Trolinger, Director of Bureau of Visual Instruc- 
tion, University of Colorado, Boulder, second vice- 
president. 

Serving on the Elections Committee were Floyde 
srooker, Chairman, Helen M. Riordon and Don Carlos 
Ellis. 

Below are biographical highlights in the careers of 
these well-known leaders in the audio-visual field. 
Walter Wittich—Native of Wisconsin 

Educated in Wisconsin public schools; two years unde 
graduate work, Wisconsin Teachers College; undergraduate 
and graduate work in physical education, economics, publi 
administration, and educational administration, with B.A 
M.A., and Ph.D., University of Wisconsin. (Doctorate thesis 
on film utilization. ) 

Twelve years teaching experience: social studies, Eng 
and mathematics, in intermediate, junior, and senior high 
schools, and Education at both undergraduate and graduate 


list 


levels. 

Director of guidance, school psychologist, curriculum super 
visor, elementary school administrator, and director of visual 
education. 

Edgar Dale—Native of Minnesota. 

Educated in public schools of Rugby, North Dakota; A.B 
and M.A., University of North Dakota; Ph.D., University 
of Chicago. 

Rural school teacher, junior high school teacher, and super 
intendent in North Dakota and Illinois, 1921-1926. 

Member, Editorial Staff, Eastman Teaching Films, 1924 
1925. 

Motion Picture Chairman of National Congress of Parents 


and Teachers, 1937; delegate as motion picture specialist to 
Child Welfare Committee, League of Nations, Geneva, 1936 

President, DVI, 1937-1938: consultant to various govern 
mental motion picture production agencies during the wat 
Co-editor of News Letter: author of books, including: H 
to Appreciate Motion Pictures, The ( tont at Motion Ps 
tures, Motion Pictures wm Educatio: al ] iH 
Votion Pictures. 
Lelia Trolinger—Native of Missouri 

Undergraduate work for teacher's certificate, Warrensburg 
Missouri; A.B. and B.E., University of Colorado, 1920; M.A 
University of Colorado, 1924; graduate study, Columbia Uni 
versity and University of Colorado 

Ek rly if I) of Sérll Pictures f } Tn fry f y/ / c a t 
hich was to have been a doctorate thesis but which wa 
condensed and changed into a popular study; has taug! 
courses in visual instruction at the University Col 
since 1929. 

Organized Section of Visual Instruction of | I ’ 
tion Association and was the first president 

Chairman, Committee of National U1 

\ssociation on preparation of lesson guides 


from Teaching Films Custodians, 1941-1942 
President of Zone VIII, DVI, 1941-1942: Acting 1] 
of DVI at national meeting in Denver, Pa retary 
otf DVI, 1942-1945 


State Chairman, 16mm Film Sect! 


Prospective Program for the DVI 


A prospective program of service and action for the 
_. DVI was drafted during a series of conferences 
the latter part of last \pril. Several proposals for the 


I sus that 


program were discussed, but it was the cons 
three problems should be concentrated upon. Follow 
ing are the motions, all unanimously approved, upot 


1 


which this decision was based: 
Project I 


That DVI conduct cooperative case studies, research, 
and experimentation for the purpose of (1) determining 
what constitutes adequate audio-visual programs for 
the various types of elementary and secondary schools, 


(Concluded on page 384 ) 





Walter Wittich 


Edgar Dale 


Lelia Trolinger 
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* The leak of G busy, happy clas 
that make oue glad Lo he Gq leacher 


Have you tried Handmade Lantern Slides? The pupils work out the pic- 
tures themselves (with the aid of specially prepared base drawings)—and also 
project them. 


Enthusiastic pupil participation is easily achieved with retarded groups 
—while the response of average and above-average classes is fully as gratify- 
ing. 


The possibilities of this method can only be appreciated by the teacher 
who has used it. We suggest a trial. 


Write for this beck — 192 base drawings for 
HANDMADE LANTERN SLIDES for the Lower grades 


As a service to teachers, we have prepared this book of draw- 
ings—to teach Holidays, Seasons, Good Manners, Safety, Health, 
etc. 


At trifling cost, handmade lantern slides afford an unsur- 
passed means of obtaining pupil participation. Mail the coupon 
for this new book. 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO., Meadville, Pa. 





Please send “Handmade Lantern Slide Copy for the 
Lower Grades,” price $1.75 (which I may return after 


KEYSTONE VIEW CO. 


Meadville, Pa. 


SINCE 1892—-PRODUCERS OF SUPERIOR VISUAL AID 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| examination, if desired). 
| 

| Name 
| 

| 

| 


Address 
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Department of Visual Instruction 
(Concluded from page 382) 


and (2) determining indices of initial financial outlay 
and continuing financial support for audio-visual pro 
grams in the various types of schools. 


(This project would involve consideration of pupil needs 
in terms of educational objectives and philosophy, rather than 
the formulation of arbitrary criteria, upon which to base the 
recommendations for adequacy of audio-visual programs.) 


Project II 


That DVI conduct cooperative case studies, research, 
and experimentation with trial installations, for the 
purpose of determining what constitutes adequate physi- 
cal facilities, and the cost of such facilities, for audio 
visual programs in the various types of school build 
ings. 

(This project would deal with such architectural considera 
tions as arrangement of rooms and problems of darkening, 
ventilation, acoustical treatment, etc.) 


Project III 


That DVI conduct evaluations of audio-visual ma- 
terials in actual classroom situations and under actual 
classroom conditions. 

(Many audio-visual specialists are extremely enthusiastic 
about this project, while some others are skeptical with ref- 
erence either to the value of teacher evaluations as contrasted 
with the usual panel evaluations, or whether the time, money, 
and effort devoted to this Project could not be spent to better 
advantage on projects dealing with such subjects as utiliza- 
tion of audio-visual materials or teacher training in audio 
visual instruction. ) 

The following additional motions were unanimously 
approved : 

1. That, as a matter of policy, DVI should solicit 
the cooperation of other NEA departments, divisions, 
councils, commissions, and committees, and any othe 
interested professional organizations, in the accomplish- 
ment of its present and future objectives. 

2. That a Constitution Committee be established to 
study the proposed changes in the structural organiza 
tion, policies, and functioning of DVI for the purpose 
of recommending revisions and/or amendments to the 
Constitution. 

3. That in lieu of an annual meeting this vear, busi- 
ness matters be voted upon by mail ballots. 

The following committees have been established : 

1. A Constitution Committee. 

2. A Publications Committee, to explore the field of 
official publication problems of DVI for the purpose of 
making recommendations on DVI-Publication relation- 
ships for incorporation in the Constitution. 

3. A special, temporary committee, to study the vari 
ous proposals for a new name for the Department of 
Visual Instruction for the purpose of recommending a 
name of greater scope which includes reference to the 
radio, as well as the visual phases of the field. 

Members of the DVI have been requested to make 
suggestions for changes in the Program and partially 


revised Constitution, the final draft of which will be 


sent to the members for approval as soon as it is com- 
pleted by the Constitution Committee. Chairman of 
that committee is Paul Wendt, Director, Visual Educa- 
tion Service, University of Minnesota. 
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Two-by-Two Slides—and How! 
(Concluded from page 364) 

In printing from “snapshot” negatives, which are 
probably taken under varying light conditions and con 
sequently show considerable variation in density, it 
helps to print two strips of positives, one exposed 
longer than the other, and thus usually get a good 
positive of each frame on one strip or the other. 

Positives are developed, fixed, washed and dried the 
same as the negatives. When dry, they may be cut 
apart and mounted either between home-cut cardboard 
squares or in inexpensive cardboard mounts now sold 
by several firms. If home-cut squares are used, a razor 
blade in a dime-store handle is a big help. 

Kodachrome color slides are easier to make than the 
black-and-white product because the company that pro- 
duces the film also processes it and mounts the slides 
for you. In making the copies, however, light quality 
and length of exposure must be correct within very 
narrow limits if satisfactory color is to result. If the 
“artificial light” type film is used and the work is done 
at night or in a dark room, the light can be easily con- 
trolled. Two No. 2 photofloods in reflectors, placed as 
described for black-and-white copying but about six 
feet or more from the picture to be copied, will give 
very even illumination and may be adjusted in position 
to provide proper light intensity for exposures in two 
or three seconds. These exposures may be timed quite 
accurately by a pendulum about 10 inches long, ad 
justed to beat half seconds. Since the “1/25,” “1/50,’ 
etc. on many cameras do not always remain accurate, | 
consider the longer exposures, timed by the pendulum, 
as more desirable. A good photoelectric exposure meter 
may be classed as a necessity in making consistently 
satisfactory color copies. 

The above suggestions are intended to help interested 
photo fans get a start in slide making. Once the start 
is made, interest is apt to increase, and further experi- 
mentation will result in improved equipment design and 
technique. 


Educational Film Union 

\ Scandinavian union for exchange and joint pro- 
duction of educational films was formed on initiative of 
A. B. Europa Film, Sweden. Members of this union 
were in the beginning in Denmark—Statens, Filmcen- 
tral, Kopenhamn, owned and directed by the Danish 
Government, in Norway—Kommunenes Filmcentral, 
Oslo, owned and directed by the Norwegian municipal 
authorities ; in Finland—Finlandia Kuva, a semiofficial 
enterprise subsidized by the Finnish Government ; and 
in Sweden A. B. Europa Film, Stockholm, as there 
exist no governmental enterprise in the educational 
field in Sweden. The union is not an official or gov- 
ernmental enterprise but of purely commercial nature. 

The idea of this union is that the members shall 
place at the disposal of each other the films produced 
by themselves and in exchange receive corresponding 
material from member countries. In this way educa- 
tional films from different parts of the world will 
be put at the disposal of any member of the union 
at cost price. 

Further information can be given by the Secretary 
of the Union, Mr. Bertil Edgren, A. B. Europa 
Film, Educational Film Dept., Stockholm. 








— 
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Shakespeare is hailed as England's The world pays fresh tribute to | 
greatest playwright. His latest trag Shakespeare's genius. Macbeth and | 
edy, Macbeth, is performed by the Julius Caesar are studied as classics. 

‘ | 


King’s Men at the new Globe theater The screen version of Henry V is the 
and is the sensation of London! sensation of two hemispheres! 


Eastin Pictures proudly offers two superb picturizations of 
famous scenes from the tragedies of William Shakespeare 








| | Macbeth Julius Caesar 


with Wilfred Lawson and Cathleen Nesbitt with Leo Genn and Felix Aylmer 

Act II, Scene 2—Macbeth, abetted by his ambi- Act III, Scene 2—Trouble flares in the Roman 
tious wife, murders Duncan, King of Scotland. forum after the assassination of Caesar. First, 

| Act V, Scene 1—Tortured by her guilty con- Brutus placates the mob, then the eloquent 

science, Lady Macbeth appears in her eerie Antony delivers his inflammatory funeral ora- 

sleepwalking scene. Length, two reels, Running tion over Caesar’s body. Length, two reels. Run- 
time, sixteen minutes. ning time, nineteen minutes. 


fees refreshing revelations of the dramatic power and poetic beauty 
of Shakespeare’s masterpieces were filmed in England from scripts 
taken straight from the original plays. Their distinguished casts include 
actors prominent in Laurence Olivier’s monumental production of Henry 
V. The musical scores, composed by Ben Frankel, are played by the London 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Muir Mathieson. Their other 
noteworthy features include impressive sets, authentic costumes, brilliant 





photography and excellent sound reproduction. 

















Your school’s film library isincomplete [~~ ~~  ————~—~OC~™~CO ee 
without 16mm. sound prints 7 EASTIN PICTURES CO., Davenport, Iowa 
of Macbeth er Caesar. ae § Af | Ship us the following: 
ee a ree | ——prints of Macbeth at $37.50 each $ 
| i prints of Julius Caesar at $37.50 each $ 
These films are also available for class- | Tell us how we may obtain Macbeth and Julius Caesar for | 
room use under the Eastin School- | classroom use under the Eastin School-Week Rental Plan. 
W eek Rental Plan, or for general 7 Tell er how we may rent Macbeth and Julius Caesar for 
general use 
use at attractive rental rates. | S nd us the Eastin Guidebook to Instructional Films, de 
WELL E ai. “AD N > , net } 
. | scribing 329 films available ls zas 
Macbeth and Julius Caesar were pro- S fee _- k Re woh etapa to schools under the Eastin 
duced by the British Council. The 16mm. | Send us your 104-page catalog of entertainment films. 
. Tri : g 
rights for the United States are owned by | 
School } 
choo 7 ae | 
Eastin Pictures Co. | tian | 
@ | erson radering 
7 . > , | Street and Number___ 
General Offices DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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The Filmand International Understanding 


Unesco Audio-Visual 
Project Drafted 


EETING under the joint sponsorship of the 
I American Council on Education and the Film 
Council of America, a national Conference on the Use 
of Audio-Visual Materials toward International Un 
derstanding met in Washington this summer to explor« 
the possible functions of UNESCO (the Educational. 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization of the United 
Nations) in relation to audio-visual materials of an 
educational character and to formulate recommenda 
tions to the Preparatory Commission of UNESCO. 

Those in attendance at the Washington conference 
represented all phases and fields of education, as well 
as civic groups and producers and distributors of 
audio-visual materials. The number of persons in 
vited to attend was limited in order to keep the group 
small enough for a real “working” conference, yet 
every effort was exercised to secure wide representation 
and to include those who might be expected to make 
outstanding contributions in terms of their experience. 
particularly in the international field. 

The conference spent the greater part of its time in 
discussion and deliberation. Prepared talks were 
limited in both number and length. 

In order to supply, on the national level, the informa 
tion and services necessary to implement any program 
which UNESCO might undertake in the field of audio 
visual materials, the conference adopted a_ resolution 
which favored the establishment of a national voluntary 
coordinating organization in the field of audio-visual 
materials and recommended that the American Council 
on Education and the Film Council of America en 
deavor to set up such a body. 

The conference adopted the two following general 
recommendations for submission to the Preparatory 
Commission of UNESCO: 

1. That all other departments or divisions of 

UNESCO establish liaison officers to work 
closely with the mass-media and audio-visual 





DR. JOHN E. DUGAN, Editor 
Haddon Heights. New Jersey 


sections of UNESCO to the end that they will 


utilize audio-visual materials in their work 


2. That an international conference on audio 
materials be called in the early future 
The other recommendations of the conference were 
vrouped into eight categories for submission to. the 


Preparatory Commission of UNESCO, and are pre 
sented below. These categories were chosen s ones 
with which the group were most familiar. There are 
many interrelations between the categories, and such 
division of functions within the international organiza 
tion was neither implied nor necessarily recommended 
bv the conference in their formulation 


Information Services 


It is recommended that UNESCO: 
1. Collect and disseminate evaluative and descrip 
tive information on audio-visual materials 
from competent national authorities of member 


nations for collation, classification, editing and 


circulation, including detailed information r 
garding methods of procurement. 


2. Collect and disseminate information on audi 
visual materials in production, 
3. Collect and disseminate information on audi 


visual materials planned for future production 
+t. Collect and disseminate information on needed 
production. 


5. Collect, compile and disseminate informatior 
on audio-visual equipment, including informa 
tion relative to the standardization of equip 
ment. 

6. Gather and disseminate all other information 


related to audio-visual materials necessary to 
promote the objectives of UNESCO, including 
information on distribution, production, utiliza 
tion, evaluation, certification, research and ex 


change of personnel. 


Some of the 
participants in 
the conference 
on the use of 
audio - visual 
materials, at 
Washington 
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NATIONWIDE 
SERVICE 


Screen Adettes Company 
1709 W. 8th St 
Los Angeles, Calif 
68 Post St 
San Francisco, Calif 


Visual Education Service, Inc 
53 Allyn St 
Hartford, Conn 


Southern Photo & News 
608 East Lafayette St 
Tampa 2, Fla 


Calhoun Visual Company 
101 Marietta St., N.W 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Indiana Visual Aids Co 
726 North Illinois St 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


Central Visual Educational Co 
Broadview Hotel Bldg 
Wichita, Kansas 


D. T. Davis Company 
178 Walnut Street 
Lexington, Ky 


J. G. Ewing 
725 Poydras St 
New Orleans, La 


Stark Films 
537 North Howard St. 
Baltimore, Md 


Visual Education Service, Inc 
116 Newbury St 
Boston, Mass. 


Engleman Film Service 
4754-56 Woodward Ave 
Detroit, Mich 


Film Preview Inc 
1504 Hennepin Ave 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Swank Motion Pictures 
614 .N. Skinker Blvd. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Brandon Films, Inc 
1600 Broadway 
New York 19, N. Y 


D. T. Davis Company 
911 Main St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Sunray Films, Inc 
2108 Payne Ave 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Cousino Visual Education Co 

1946 North High St 
Columbus, Ohio. 

1221 Madison Ave 

Toledo, Ohio 


Visual Education, Inc 
Hollis, Oklahoma 


Screen Adettes Co 
611 North Tillamook St 
Portland 12, Ore 
J. P. Lilley & Son 
277 Boas St 
Harrisburg, Pa 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St 
Philadelphia, Pa 
Visual Arts Films 
118 Ninth St 
Pittsburgh 22, Pa 
Visual Education Service, Inc 
268 Westminster St 
Providence 3, R. | 
Visual Education, Inc 
12th at Lamar 
Austin, Texas 
602 North St. Paul 
Dallas, Texas 
935 M & M Building 
Houston 2, Texas 
Photoart House 
844 N. Plankinton 
Milwaukee, Wis 
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The First Postwar 
Film on Poland 





hile 1 The Sots of Ue Wah feo! 


id gele Ua -tom oh 


WARSAW FILMS, Inc. 
Released by 
BRANDON FILMS, Inc. 


16 mm Black & White, Sound 


11 Min. 


RENTAL . . . $1.25 Per Day 
SALE . . . . $25.00 Per Print 


UTILIZATION 


Program film for general community groups meet- 
ing to discuss international affairs, world peace, 
and aid to Europe. Classroom film for high schools 
and colleges in the study of modern European his- 
tory, social sciences, and international relations. 





Dramatic scenes of the devastation of 
Poland's capital city wrought by the Nazis 
add further coverage to the pictorial record 
of World War Il. In Warsaw German ruth- 
lessness reached its peak of intensity. Each 
abortive uprising of the inadequately armed 
Polish people under the occupation met with 
additional reprisals resulting in the almost 
complete destruction of the city and the de- 
portation or murder of hundreds of thou- 
sands of civilians and partisans. 


Shown for the first time in WARSAW 
REBUILDS are scenes of the Polish under- 
ground during the occupation, and the plans 
of the Polish people for rebuilding Warsaw, 
already underway despite acute shortages 
of equipment. Here is a record of total war 
and a testament to the Polish people whose 
spirit could not be broken. 


BRANDON FILMS, INC. 


1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 
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1. 
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Production Services 


Arrange for the production, or produce, audio 
visual materials about the work of UNESCO. 
Arrange effective working relationships with 
other international organizations in the field 
of production. 

Facilitate the production of audio-visual ma- 

terials relating to the objectives of UNESCO. 

a. Discover needs and stimulate production by 
governmental and non-governmental pro- 
ducers in member nations and, when neces- 
sarv, produce such materials. 

b. Advise producers or sponsors who plan in 
ternational audio-visual projects on po 
tential needs, values, and possible distribu 
tion. 

c. Assist producers of educational audio-visual 
materials to produce such materials in 
countries other than their own. 

d. Stimulate cooperative production in which 
producers of more than one country co 
operate in the production of audio-visual 
materials. 

e. Aid producers in securing film footage, re 
cordings of indigenous sound, and the like, 
from producers in foreign countries for in- 
corporation in audio-visual materials of an 
educational character. 

f. Study the extent to which language is 
barring international use of specific audio- 
visual materials and work out, by subsidies 
if necessary, means of providing needed 
language versions. 

Evaluation Services 

Define internationally the criteria for deter- 

mining the educational character of audio-visual 

materials for international exchange. 

Standardize techniques and format for the 

evaluation of audio-visual materials for inter 

national exchange. 

Act as a clearinghouse for the collection and 

dissemination of evaluations made by member 

nations. 

Stimulate, coordinate and expedite the evalua 

tion of audio-visual materials in all countries. 


Certification Services 


Encourage the admission of audio-visual ma 
terials of an educational character by all mem- 
ber countries, free of duty and without quota 
restrictions. 

Encourage each member nation to cooperate in 
a system of certification by country of entry, 
based upon evaluations applied by competent 
bodies, in order to facilitate and expedite the 
international exchange of audio-visual mate- 
rials, duty-free and without quota restrictions. 
Encourage all countries, in addition to other 
means devised to facilitate the waiving of 
customs charges and quota restrictions, to 
adopt regulations which permit the waiving of 
customs charges on presentation to the customs 
authorities of a letter from an institution or 
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Educational Screen 


responsible organization certifying that the 
materials will be used for educational purposes 
within the program of the institution or or 
ganization. 

Endeavor to work out, as an ultimate goal, 
agreements with member nations whereby they 
will accept certification of audio-visual mate 
rials of an educational nature by UNESCO 


Distribution Services 
Direct the distribution of audio-visual mate 
rials about the work of UNESCO, which are 
produced in accordance with Recommendatio1 
No. 1 under Production Services. 
Facilitate the distribution of audio-visual ma 
terials related to the objectives of UNESCO. 
whether their source be international or na 
tional, governmental or non-governmental, 
through all existing channels, including chan 
nels developed through UN, and governmental, 
commercial, and educational channels withi 
each country. 
Maintain a non-circulating central library ot 
sample audio-visual materials for reference 
purposes. 
Encourage each member nation to maintain a 
reference library of audio-visual materials con 
taining at least one copy of all audio-visual 
materials which have received UNESCO cer 
tification. 

Utilization Services 
lbirect the attention of member nations to the 
importance and value of effective utilization of 
audio-visual materials for educational purposes 
[Encourage member nations to study and 
evaluate their techniques of use and disseminate 
such information to all member nations. 
Study and evaluate utilization practices of 
member nations in the following situations: 
a. Mass use 
b. Forums and small groups 
c. Organized education 
d. Such others as may develop 
Make recommendations, on the basis of infor 
mation gathered, on methods and techniques of 
utilization which will lead to the most effective 
use of audio-visual materials in the accomplish- 
ment of the purposes of UNESCO. 


Research Services 

Survey completed research and facilitate the 

compilation of a bibliography and digests of all 

pertinent materials in the field of audio-visual 

education. 

Conduct surveys of needed research or recom- 

mend that member hations conduct such 

surveys. 

Coordinate research through the interchange 

of information and personnel and through the 

maintenance of a _ register of research in 

progress. 

Stimulate and encourage new research. 

Undertake research activities where necessary. 
(Continued on page 402) 
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DESIGNED FOR... good habits, 


good health, 
good fun... 


WINKY 


THE 


WATCHMAN 














THE FINEST IN REEL ENTERTAINMENT 


“Winky the Watchman” is a delightfully charming film which combines 
lessons in care of teeth with entertainment acceptable to 60 year olds as well 
as those only six. Although it is designed essentially to stimulate dental care, 
its general nature is such that it can be fitted into any health program, 
whether on teeth or general nutrition. 


Winky the Watchman” stresses only care and watchfulness. Boring, 
detailed particulars are avoided. Attention to the film is thereby assured, and 
the teacher may herself prescribe specific methods applicable in accordance 
with individual programs and needs. You really can’t appreciate “Winky” 
until you meet him in person. In fact, he’s so delightful that you can run 
him as a straight entertainment film. 


Running Time: Approximately 8 Minutes 
Purchase Price: $100.00 — 16mm Sound Only — Technicolor 


PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 
RKO Building 
Radio City 20, N. Y. 


Please send complete details of “Winky the Watchman” 


NAME.... 





ADDRESS... 





PICTORIAL FILMS, Inc. 


R.K.O. BUILDING RADIO CITY 20, N. Y. 
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The Literature in V 


A Monthly Digest 


ADMINISTRATION 


@ Planning the School Auditorium for Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation—E. DeAlton Partridge and Irvine H. Millgate, 
Visual Education Consultants, Inc., N. Y. C.—School Exec- 
utive, 65:48 June, 1946. 

A very practical description of some of the important 
elements to include in equipping an auditorium for projec 
tion and for radio or central-sound reception. The article 
is brief, and the suggestions clear-cut: where to set up a 
screen, how (if at all) to fix up a projection booth, the kind 
and shape of screen, and some of the methods of darken 
ing. 

* . 

@ Suggestions for the Organization of a County Audio- 
Visual Education Program—California Journal of Ele- 
mentary Education, 14:163 February, 1946. 

\ report prepared by a committee of audio-visual educa 
tion directors in California, with the collaboration and ap 
proval of the Elementary Education and Audio-Visual Edu- 
cation Divisions of the State Dept. of Education. Members 
of the committee were: Lorene Kelly (Alameda Co.), Joseph 
F. White (Ventura Co.), James McPherson (Kern Co.), 
chairman. Outlines clearly the objectives of a county-wide 
program of audio-visual education, what services should be 
rendered by the central office, and which should be left to 
the schools. There is a statement of principles underlying 
the teacher-training program, with some suggested tech 
niques for carrying on such a program. This report should 
be examined by all who are working on the administra- 
tion of a program on a county-wide basis. 

x * 


@ Commercial Supplementary Teaching Materials: a Dis 
cussion of Aids to Teaching as Furnished by Business 
Institutions—Consumer Education Study, N. E. A. Na- 
tional Assn. of Secondary-School Principals, 1201 16th 
St.. N. Y., Washington, D. C. 1946 
This is not a discussion of whether or not commercial 

materials should be used in the classroom: it is a justi 
fication for such use, and marks the first step in the co 
operation between organized educators (a department of 
the N. E. A.) and the organized big business agency, Na 
tional Better Business Bureau, Inc. It is a smooth piece 
of “concealed advertising’ (which, incidentally is deplored 
in the text), and will be innocently accepted by class-room 
teachers as the official approval of certain industrial teach 
ing aids to supplement textbooks 

Aiter a lengthy introduction regarding the advertising 
purposes underlying the production of teaching aids for 
schools by manufacturers, certain “criteria” are listed: 1) 
The materials must contribute positively and effectively to 
promoting without distortion the educational program of 
the school, and 2) the materials must not contain direct 
promotion of sales. Further considerations for selection 
are given. The materials should be: educationally sound, 
significant, timely, well-balanced, accurate, fair, concerned 
with principles or products and not with specific brands, 
adapted to the needs, interest, maturity level, economic 
level and locality of the students who will use it, truthful, 
objective in presentation, and responsible. 

Arguments against the use of advertising materials ari 
weakly, even scornfully presented. The Consumer Educa 
tion Study does not mention the extent to which whole 
states and school systems forbid the use of advertising 
materials, but it has, in its own research discovered that 
“there is evidence that those few rules which entirely forbid 
the use in schools of commercial materials for educational 
purposes are not generally known by the teachers or i 


Educational Screen 


isual Instruction 


ETTA SCHNEIDER RESS. Editor 


manv cases are ignored, with or without the tacit approval 
of the administration, because use of the materials is thought 
to promote the students’ education and not to violate the 
spirit of the regulation.” After presenting some 23 pages oi 
reasoning absolutely akin to all the literature from the Na 
tional Association of Manufacturers, our Consumer Educa 
tion Study, representing the National Association of Secon 
darv-Principals of the N. E. A, makes this offer: First, they 
will advise business when it is planning and producing ma- 
terials for use by schools, giving curriculum level, sugges 
tions for use, school people who are competent to give 
constructive criticism, and would use the materials expert 
mentally. Secondly, they will transmit to business concerns 
through the National Better Business Bureau, Inc., sugges 
| 


tions by teachers of supplementary teaching materials that 


they want. Both of these services -are offered without charg 
Che final offer in the pamphlet reads: 
“Tf teachers will indicate what they want to enricl 
ind to enliven their courses of study and _ business 
concerns are informed specifically of these wants, the 
probability is that at least some of them will be satis 
fied leachers are invited to send to the Consume 
Education Study a statement of their needs, both « 
materials and of methods of presentation. The more 
full and explicit the suggestions are, the more likely 
they will receive favorable consideration.” 
The implications of this pamphlet are of serious import 


ince to the American educational system, and to the pré 


ducers of educational materials other than textbooks It 


means that the N. E. A., representing American educatiot 
las given its support of a movement which will, among 


other things, flood the schools with the “concealed advertis 
ing’ which will give a biased interpretation of all aspects 
of modern living for use by school children, and secondly, 


will greatly strengthen a trend which other educators (with 


no less regard for the gcood of the school children) have 

decried, and have evel forbidden viz. the use of commer 

cial, ‘free’ materials as opposed to the selection and pur 

chase of materials especially produced for schools 
UTILIZATION 


@ Free and Inexpensive Materials for Classroom Use— 
Virginia G. Goldsmith, Director of Instructional Ma 
terials, Highline (Wash.) Public Schools—College of Edu 
ition Record, 12:88 April, 1946 
\ omplete and very 
which teachers can use free and inexpensive materials 


There is a directory of master lists, followed by a set of 


significant account of the ways 1 


criteria for evaluating whether or not such materials are 
educationally sound. Some of the areas of learning where 
these aids could be used are reprinted from the N. E. A 
Consumer Education Study, “Commercial Supplementary 
Teaching Materials’. Then, there is a section devoted to 
“Examples from the Classroom,’ where we read how a 
primary group studying transportation, a sixth grade group 
in need of better habits of personal cleanliness, a fifth grade 


ete mad us¢ 


class concerned with the care of the teeth 
of materials supplied by industrial sources 
k * 


@ Use of Pictures in Mathematics—Ida D. Fogelso1 
Bowen High School—Chicago Schools Journal, January 
June, 1946 p.65 
This teacher uses pictures as a means of illustrating 

mathematical principles, a means of teaching reading in 

mathematics. For example, the principle of an equation is 
lemonstrated in pictures of children balancing on a teeter 
voard, tug of war, fire ladders, and the like. The pupils 


(Continued on page 392) 
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THE EXCLUSIVE 


U. S. DISTRIBUTION 


TECHNICOLOR 
MOVIES — 
Featuring 


SUCH BRILLIANT STARS AS 


Maria Montez * Jon Hall 
Sabu ¢ Nelson Eddy 
Susanna Foster 
Claude Rains 
Leo Carrillo 
Boris Karloff 
Nigel Bruce 
Turhan Bey 
Andy Devine 
Marjorie Rambeau 


IN SUCH EPIC MAKING HITS AS 


Arabian Nights 
White Savage 
Phantom of the Opera 
Cobra Woman ¢ Sudan 
Gypsy Wildcat ¢ The Climax 
Salome — Where She Danced 


Plus 


42 BLACK & WHITE 
FAVORITES 


Also Several Serials—Short 
Subjects—Cartoons 


Use Convenient Mail Order Coupon 





for Your Free List of All Films 





Pe 


FILM HIGHLIGH 


FIL HIGHLIGHTS, Inc. \ 


HONIG, CS Witt Ly lide 


Plus -4. serials and numerous shorts 


FAMOUS FEATURES - BIG NAME STARS + BRILLIANT TECHNICOLOR + LILTING MUSICALS 


_~ gy 


AVING acquired exclusive 16MM rights 

from world-famous Universal Picture Co., ao 
Inc., for 50 feature pictures, 4 serials, and a 
large number of short subjects, Film Highlights 
now offers the most complete array of 16MM 
sound pictures in the Industry’s history... 
Comedy, Drama, Mysteries, Thrillers, Musicals, 
Cartoons... all distributed by Film Highlights. 


riko Sve 


a er ye. i? f 
'@)°db) 4° TODAY From Your Film Library 
‘ or Write Direct 
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IN 16MM SOUND! 
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MAIL ORDER COUPON 
FILM HIGHLIGHTS, INC. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 
Please mail, without obligation, your complete list of films. 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


fos ete 


EDUCATION 


go hand-in-hand on the screen 


Motion Pictures have become the world's great- 
est medium of expression! In the language of mo- 
tion and action peoples of the world may come to 
better understanding of each other through the 
medium of the screen. 


Universal Pictures company provides for educa- 
tion and entertainment both feature-length and 
short subject films, bringing to the screen the 
world's finest artists in fine plays and stories. Listed 
herewith are some attractions, either released or 
about to be, that you will want to watch for:— 

CANYON PASSAGE Ernest Hemingway's 
from the Ernest Haycox novel “THE KILLERS” 


and Sat. Eve. Post serial with 
IN TECHNICOLOR Burt Lancaster, Edmond 


ABBOTT & COSTELLO O'Brien, Ava Gardner, 


. , Albert Dekker 
the screen's top funny men in 
“The LITTLE MISS BIG 


TIME OF THEIR LIVES” with 


Beverly Simmons, Fred Brady 
THE BLACK ANGEL Frank McHugh, Fay Holden 


starring 
DAN DURYEA, JUNE WHITE awa TAILS 


VINCENT, PETER LORRE pawn puRYEA. ELLA 
DEAD OF NIGHT RAINES, WILLIAM BENDIX 


with “THEY WERE SISTERS” 
Mervyn Johns, Roland Culver starring 
Frederick Valk, Sally Ann PHYLLIS CALVERT. JAMES 
Howes MASON 


Also Excellent Short Subjects 


The world comes alive before your eyes . . . as 
ace commentators point up each interesting scene 
in VARIETY VIEWS (single reels); and interesting 
inventions and unusual things done by persons ‘in 
the news’ in PERSON-ODDITIES (single reels). 
NAME-BAND MUSICALS (2 reels each) pre- 
sent excellent music and accomplished artists. 
TECHNICOLOR CARTUNES (1 reel each) en- 
tertain with good music and clean, sparkling 
comedy. 


SING & BE HAPPY SERIES (1 reel) and 
THE ANSWER MAN SERIES (1 reel) 


UNIVERSAL “world-events” NEWSREEL is is- 
sued twice weekly. 





UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center Chan old a Be 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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are also taught to draw pictures of mathematics in ap 


. ; waaoas id , 
cation. These help to strengthen the impressions and <¢ ire 


retention of what has been learned. Suggests a resourceful 
; ; heir mathemat; 
teacher whose pupils must be enjoying their mathema 


ae 
as they attempt creative art illustrations of what hi 


iS bee! 


fearned 


G. I. EDUCATION 


@ Training Aids in a Navy Curriculum—Lt. Comdr \llat 
Finstad and Lt. Comdr. Gale C. Griswold (USNR 
I 


Training Aids Division, Bureau of Navy 


) 1 
ersonne 


College of Education Record. 12:81 April, 1946 

Describes the problems involved in training naval pei 
sonnel as Electronic Maintenance Technicians. A commit 
tee of representatives from the various sections interested 


in this program helped to plan the training aids to be pro 


duced and visited the schools for follow-up. Some ot the 
educational implications are 

] Planning for the use of training aids should be con 

comitant with a development or revision of curricula 

2 Teachers should be enlisted in the evaluation, selec 


tion and development of the program. 
The use of training aids in the classroom must 
carefully planned, with the help of printed guides 

1. Teacher training programs should give adequat 
struction in teaching methods 

Che article concludes with four well-rounded questio1 

for thought 

a) How can teachers really become an influence in the 
production of training aids by central educatio1 
commercial agencies: 

b) Should the audio-visual program be an independent d 
partment, or should it be an integral part of a pro 
eram for curriculum development and in-service tea 
cher training: 

What should be the educational experience and back 
rround of the personnel that supervises audio-visual 
programs: 

d) Should the successful integration programs of the 
armed services be apphed to senior high and junior 


college levels: 


EQUIPMENT 


@ The Problem of Projector Maintenance—Don L. Kru; 
ner, director King County (Washington) Visual Educa 


tion Department—Colleq f Education Record. 12:8 

\pril, 1946. 

Describes the beginnings of an excellent idea to have 
the local projector companies submit contracts to guarar 
tee the maintenance of projection equipment during thi 


school year. The final details of the contract had not bee 


worked out when this article was written, but the idea ha 


been accepted as highlv desirable by the equipment 


pani s 


BOOK REVIEW 
@ Building an Audio-Visual Program—Schreiber, Robert 
E., University of Chicago, and Calvert, Leonard, Dire 
tor of Vocational Guidance, Des Moines, Iowa. Science 


Research Associates, Chicago. 1946. 103p 


\nother handbook has been added to the _ biblio 
in the field, its chief original contribution being a 
ot films, filmstrips and recordings in vocatiol 7 


Che brochure devotes the three first chapters to 
duction to the scope and values of the various devic« 
follows a fairly useful section on administration 
section (pages 63-103) has been given over to sou 
ind bibliography. 

It is obvious throughout that the authors are experi 
in vocational guidance. Would that they had really writte: 
a hand book useful for teachers and counselors that wou 
have devoted more space to utilization Teachers want t 
know how a given film treated a given subject—how a 
given group of young people used a selected film, and how 


they were influenced by it to do something meaningful 
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The time is long past for new writings that tell the sam 
“films are useful, slides are useful, museums are useful, film 
strips are useful” ... ad nauseum. A section called “su 
cessful audio-visual guidance programs” is disappointing 
first, because it is too brief, and secondly, because it draw 
upon some of the references in the literature and offer 


READY NOW! 


' A NEW 
nothing that is new, refreshing or (what is most important 
stimulating. ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
As for sources of materials, these have been arranged as BRITANNICA 
follows: federal, state, college, associations. commercial, 
industrial. On pages 88-95 will be found a list of titles of INSTRUCTIONAL FILM 


motion pictures and filmstrips that could be used in voca 
tional guidance. 
Teachers of vocational guidance wiil still be greatly aide: 


in their reading in audio-visual education by: a) any of the 


standard textbooks in audio-visual education, and b) the 
section on audio-visual education in Gertrude Forrester’ 
“Methods in Vocational (suidance”’ (Heath, 1944 
DIORAMAS 
@ Models at Work-—Science Illustrated. May, 1946 p.74 
Article illustrated with color photographs, of a firm that 


is in the vanguard of the current interest in three-dimen 
sional displays and dioramas, Diorama Corporation 
(America. 


SOURCES 


@ Films for Jewish Programs—available from the National 
Jewish Welfare Board, 145 E. 32nd St., New York 1 
28pp, 20c. 

This is a 28-page brochure which lists 99 different avail 
able films of Jewish interest arranged by subject matte 
and indexed alphabetically by titles. The 99 films listed are 
grouped into the following eight subject categories: Biblical. 
geographical, historical, Jews around the world, Palestine. 
intercultural, the work of community agencies, feature length 
films. With each listing, the brochure indicates the type of 
film, its content, running time, rental fee and where it may 
be obtained. Most of the listings are of 16mm. sound films 
in English, but there are some in Yiddish, too. The bro 
chure also contains a list of sources for obtaining the films 

An introductory statement discusses the role of films in 
creating Jewish programs and explains briefly how films can 
be integrated into group programs. 


@ Where to Get Visual Aids on Public Affairs—a Guid 

to Displays, Exhibits, Maps, Charts, Posters, Photo 
graphs and Paintings. Third volume in the series of Cumu 
lative Directories compiled by The Program Information 
Exchange, Inc., 41 Maiden Lane, New York 7. 12 pp.., 
mimeo, Uc. 

This is a comprehensive directory designed to stimulate 
the interest of program chairmen, teachers and librarians in 
wider use of visual materials. It lists 106 private, govern 
mental and international organizations which provide one 
or more types of visual aids, and classifies them by fields 
of interest. In each case the type of material provided is 
indicated. Teachers and program chairmen are also urged 
to explore local sources such as libraries and history and art 
museums. 

How an organization can create its own visual aids and 
develop a rich visual program is discussed by Mary Brady, 
Director of the Harmon Foundation, in an article entitled 
“The Creative Use of Visual Aids.” 


@ Guidance Personal and Vocational—compiled by Lili 
Heimers Director, Teaching Aids Service of the Lib 
rary, and edited by Margaret G. Cook, Librarian, New 
Jersey State Teachers College, Montclair. 1945. 36p 
mimeo. 75c. 

A list of teaching aids dealing with this subject prepared 
for teachers, school administrators, parents, camp counselors 
and community leaders. Sources are given for charts, post 
ers, films, filmslides, pictures, publications, recordings and 
transcriptions. Part I is concerned with Personal Guidance, 
Part II with Vocational Guidance and Part III gives de 
tailed information about specific types of vocations. 


Produced in Collaboration with 
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Pp A Pp e R New York State College of 


AN INSTRUCTIONAL FILM Forestry 


Produced by 


Encyclopadia Britannica Films: Inc. WHAT THE FILM DOES: Tells 


in edtlaboretion with the interesting story of mod- 
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LIBBY 


NEW YORK STATE COLLEGE OF FORESTRY ern paper making, from the 
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> —piererhteanlin forest to finished sheets. Se- 
lected scenes show paper be- 
ing made into items familiar 
to children. Trees are cut and 
sawed in the forest. Logs are 
hauled to the mill where they 
are barked and cut into chips. 
The chips are then made into 
pulp.The machinethat makes 
paper from pulp is carefully 
explained. The entire picture 
is a pictorial exposition of 
modern technology at a 
child’s level of interest and 
understanding. 


SCOPE OF THE FILM’S USE: 
Primary and intermediate 
grades. 


COURSES IN WHICH FILM 
MAY BE USED: Reading, ele- 
mentary science, social stud- 
ies and geography. 


LENGTH: One reel; safety 
stock; 16mm., sound. 


PRICE: $50. Discount, 10°. 
State and other taxes extra. 


TERMS: Net 30 days. Trans- 
portation prepaid. 


This film can be obtained on 
the Lease-to-owNn Plan or the 
Cooperative Film Library 
Program. For further infor- 
mation, and a complete list 
of instructional films, write 
today to Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films Inc., Dept. 
21-J4, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 
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Educational Screen 


The ABC's of Audto- Visual Equipment 


Film Inspection: Key to Showmanly 


Educational Exhibition 


bk is a familiar old saw that a chain is no stronger 
than its weakest link, yet, when the components of 
the audio-visual program are regarded as links in a 
chain keeping the student well-tethered to the solid 
rock of reality, the significance of the simile is obvious. 
\dequate administration and supervision, proper selec 
tion and utilization of materials, the materials them- 
selves, and the mechanics of projection serve as 1m- 
portant links in connecting instruction with reality. 

In the area of motion picture usage, the simple, un 
impressive film base is often the weakest link in the 
program. Selection may be adequate, utilization fine, 
and projection splendid; vet the film itself, committed 
to an existence of jerky rollercoaster rides through the 
projector, is afforded little more attention than fre- 
quent rewindings on unyielding reels. And the film it- 
self, you know, in addition to varied emulsions carried 
on its surface, is pretty important. Suppose the film 
breaks; hmmm? Then, where are you? The world you 
brought into the classroom vanishes out the window, 
and a lengthy ribbon of cellulose acetate is all that re- 
mains. Selection? Utilization? For what? To acquaint 
your pupils with technological failure? Yes, let’s put 
it that way ... let’s not harbor any suspicions about 
the efficiency of a director, who thinks that film direct 
from the exchange may be slapped into the projector 

and perfection result. Handing an instructor or a 
student operator a reel of uninspected film is running 
the risk of sabotaging the instructional effectiveness of 
that class hour. 

“Well, what do I do,” asks the conscientious direc- 
tor, “preview all our films in advance of showing?” 

No, that’s unnecessary, although teacher previews 
may well be the means of checking a number of the 
films to be used. Instead, provide the audio-visual 
workroom with a good set of hand rewinds firmly at- 
tached to a lower-than-average table equipped with 
adequate illumination, secure a precision splicer, and 
train a sharp-eyed clerk for the job of film inspector. 

Film inspection should occur whenever a film is re 
ceived from an outside source for use. If the school 
has a film library of its own, inspection should be made 
following every series of showings before it is returned 
to its cabinet or rack. Then, the staff may be sure 
that when the film is called into service again, it will 
be ready to perform its task without endangering it 
self or the instructional program. 

Specifically, the first step in examining a reel of film 
for possible flaws is to look at the “leader”, which 
should be about six feet in length and without tears 
or torn sprocket holes. In addition, it should be opaque 
throughout the foot or so of its length immediately 
preceding the opening titles. The remainder may be 
dotted with “Academy numbers”, although, to offset 
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] 


the possibility of some eager projectionist’s switching 


on the lamp too soon, it is better to have opaque 
throughout. A supply of opaque “leader” film is prefer 
able in providing adequate leaders than a collection of 
odds and ends. In addition to the much-abused leader, 
the title length of the film should be minutely inspected, 
since it is in these two areas that faulty threading en 
courages most film damage. 

Having followed the course of the usual film dam 
age through the leader, the titles, and the opening 
scenes of the picture, the inspector may advance more 
rapidly through the reel, but he continues to check 
the condition of the film by passing it through his 
thumb and first two fingers. By touch, splices in need 
of repair or torn sprocket holes may be discerned and 
repaired. 

The last stronghold of film damage is found in the 
last five or ten feet on a reel. This is due to at least 
two things; first, on 400 foot reels, the film is wound 
in such a tight circle around the reel hub that—if it 
remains thus for some time—it tends to resist straight- 
ening while passing through the projector. Second, the 
end of the film may become tightly wedged in the film 
hub slot, and the claw and sprockets tear perforations 
in the effort to effect passage. Following the end title 
should be another foot—at least—oft opaque “leader” 
film: more, if the title does not fade out—and several 
feet if there is no end title at all. 

Thus far in this discussion we have assumed that 
the film inspector knew what to do when film damage 
of any sort was encountered. The mere mechanical act 
of splicing two pieces of film together is not an art, 
but it should be done skilfully. A good splice should 
last the life of the film, but making such a one is some 
what difficult without the use of relatively expensive 
equipment. Basically, the operation of splicing involves 
removing the emulsion from one film and with a wet 
or dry scraper unit so that—in overlapping the two 
ends—film base contacts film base without any emul- 
sion, dirt, or water intervening. Contrary to popular 


“glued” together; welding is a 


sé 


belief, films are not 
better word, since film “cement” is really a solvent for 
the film base. When this solvent is applied between 
the overlapping film ends, the base of each is momen 
tarily softened. Pressure is then applied, and a “weld” 
approximated. 

To minimize the pictorial distraction of a splice pass 
ing through the projector, it is imperative that the 
splicer be accurately adjusted so that emulsion is re 
moved only to the extent of the “bonding” area. When 
the splice is completed, there should be no clear streak 
across the film. If such exists, the splice is noticeable 
to the eye as well as to the ear—the light streak on 
the sound track causing a “bloomp”’ as it passes the 
photo-cell. The diagonal splice has been recommended 
in some quarters on the basis of strength, but it is more 
noticeable than a straight splice, which has been stan- 
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Project your motion pictures and slides on a screen which makes them 
fairly “POP OUT” into the room with you. Thrill to sharper, clearer 
®\ black-and-white pictures ...richer, more vivid color shots. Such per- 
formance is the result of the Radiant “Hy-Flect” Screen surface... 
thousands of tiny glass beads set in the snow-white plastic screen 
surface—glass beads that reflect light, never absorb it. You get this 


in New 1947 Radiant Screens... 


instantly adjustable 1947 Radiant Screens. 
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dard in the motion picture industry from the beginning 
A plethora of splices—no matter how well made—in 
a short space of film is a deterrent to smooth projec 
tion and film safety. Hence, except in title areas, when 
the film breaks within three or four inches from 
splice, it is wise to remove the intervening inches and 
end up with one splice instead of two. Likewise, if a 
series of torn perforations are encountered, then several 
inches of good film followed by another series of torn 
perforations, it is best to delete the film between th 
tears and use one splice in repairing the total damage 
Of course, if such a practice were followed in the title 
ll, although a 
much spliced title area—due to the greater tension 


area, one would soon have no title at a 


exerted on film as the projector starts—is apt to end 
up in the waste can anyway. 

Concomitant with film inspection, it is desirable to 
advise projectionists in the school never to use clips 
or pins to connect broken ends of film, since these may 
prove uncomfortable to the film inspector’s hands. Ad 
hesive or scotch tape are not good either, since when 
removed part of the “‘stickum” remains on the film 
necessitating removal of that section of film or running 
the chance of its sticking in the projector's film gate 
Running off a sufficient length of film to tuck in the 
take-up reel under the loose end, and revolving th 
reel until tight, is the most immediatels practical solu 
tion to such classroom emergencies. 

Film inspection, of the nature outlined, requires littl 
time or skill, but it pays large dividends by improving 
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the quality of motion picture exhibition—and. thereby 
allowing lowly Cellulose Acetate to masquerade under 
a variety of educationally appealing aliases. 
EQUIPMENT QUERIES: 

Q. “Will you please recommend, from your 


experience, the best 16mm. sound projector for 
our school?” 


\. As you have unconsciously indicated, the adjec- 
tive “best” may be intelligently applied to a projector 
only in terms of the conditions of use in any particular 
situation. Consider your operating personnel, the 
amount of movement of equipment required, proximity 
of reliable maintenance service, and other items before 
purchasing. Above all, have several demonstrations 
under actual classroom conditions and secure the con- 
sensus of opinion among those of your staff who will 
have most contact with the equipment if it is bought. 


Q. “As each new piece of equipment arrives on 
the market, I notice an alarming diversity of de- 
signs and operating procedures. Is there no move- 
ment toward standardizing the design of class- 


room projection equipment among the produc- 
999 
ers! 


\. No. If anything, producers are exploiting the 
great American prerogative towards bigger and better 
diversity. It will probably be no time before we are 
threading film into the screen and enjoying beaded 
projectors. 
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READY NOW! 


A NEW 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
INSTRUCTIONAL FILM 


The State Department's Office of International 
Information and Cultural Affairs, appropriation for 
which has been granted by Congress, is planning 





a large scale motion picture program to educate 
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Produced in Collaboration with 
G. F. STEWART, Ph.D. 


lowa State College 


WHAT THE FILM DOES: Tells 
the story of egg production 
on a large, commercial egg 
farm. Emphasizes (1) the 
care and feeding of large 
flocks of hens in laying houses 
(2) the gathering of eggs 
from open nests and trap 
nests (3) the cooling of eggs. 
and the automatic candling, 
grading, cleaning and pack- 
ing of eggs for the market. 
Illustrates the use of tech- 
nological methods in modern, 
large scale egg farming. 


SCOPE OF THE FILM’S USE: 
Primary grades and inter- 
mediate grades. 


COURSES IN WHICH FILM 
MAY BE USED: Reading, so- 
cial studies, elementary sci- 
ence and general program of 
studies. 


LENGTH: One reel; safety 
stock; 16mm., sound. 


PRICE: $50. Discount, 10% . 


State and other taxes extra. 


TERMS: Net 30 days. Trans- 
portation prepaid. 


This film can be obtained on 
the Lease-to-own Plan or the 
Cooperative Film Library 
Program. For further infor- 
mation, and a complete list 
of instructional films, write 
today to Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films Inc., Dept. 
21-J1, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 


FILMS INC. 


foreign countries in the ways of American democ 
racy. About half of the 156 films scheduled for 
foreign distribution during the coming year will 


agencies or 


be acquired from other Government ag 
from commercial producers. The other half will 
be produced specially for the Department by in- 
dependent producers on contract. Films now in 


production by these producers include: “Banjo 
Picking Boy,’ a story of American folk music, by 
Willard Van Dyke and Irving Lerner; 5 films on 
night schools, adult education, libraries, 4-H Clubs, 
and the Parent-Teachers Association—by Julien 
Bryan’s International Film Foundation; a film on 
the Civil Aeronautics Board and several on medi 
\ffiliated 


on the agricultural college at Rutgers University 


cal training, by Productions; a_ story 


and one on dairy farming, by Herbert Kerkow; 
“New Neighbors,” 
League of Women Voters, and “Rural Nurse,” by 
Willard Pictures. 


Synchronized off-screen narratives will be pre 


a film on the activities of the 


pared in more than two dozen languages by the 

State Department. 
Through the New 

Division, headed by 


York office of the Cultural 
Frank Beckwith, assistant 
chief in charge of production, film scripts are first 
purchased from writers and independent produc 
ers, then the contracts for production are assigned 
to producers who “have the qualifications for the 
particular type of production desired,” according 
to a spokesman for the Division 


Farm Film Foundation Organized 


\ new Farm Film Foundation, 


Inc.,. has been formed for the stated purpose of 


organization, 


bringing the best in educational films to rural 
\merica by establishing a minimum of 1000 16mm 
sound motion picture circuits through the country 
National farm 
figures in 


Representatives of the major 


organizations, combined with the key 
\merican industry, composing the non-profit Farm 
Film Foundation’s Board of Trustees, are imple 
menting their three-point program to (1) main 
tain a National film library from which any group 


‘an secure desirable pictures. (2) Establish through 


the facilities of the farm organizations a net-work 
of 16mm, circuits throughout rural “America. (3) 
\dvise on film production, a service available to 
any acceptable organization. 

Walter D. Fuller, President of the Curtis Pub 
lishing Company, and Foundation Board Prest- 
dent, states that the new organization will direct 
its activites toward creation of a better under- 
standing of the importance of farming to the wel- 
fare of the world through the carefully considered 
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use of audio-visual education centered about l6mn 
films. 

With the backing of the non-profit Foundation 
for American Agriculture of Chicago and Wash 
ington, D. C., from which the Film Foundation 
has received a substantial grant, a program has 
already been initiated to advise on the production 
of, and to distribute a higher standard of films 
with technically accurate subject treatment and 
maximum of dramatic appeal. The films circu 
lated under the auspices of the Foundation are 
to be made available not only to farm organizations 
but to urban groups in order that American Agri 
culture may be better interpreted to the Nation a 
a whole. 

Negotiations are under way by the executive 
staff of the Foundation which are aimed at making 
it possible for responsible groups to purchase pro 
jectors and maintain them at substantial saving 
through Film Foundation facilities 

Headquarters for the Foundation are at 7/44 
Jackson Place, N. W., Washington 6, D. | 


ALA Resolutions on Library Use of 
Non-Theatrical Films 


At its Buffalo Conference in June, the American 
Library Association Council passed the following 
important resolutions concerning the release of reé 
stricted United States government films, and the 
responsibility of libraries in the distribution and 
use of non-theatrical films: 

I—Whereas, there have been excellent educational an: 

documentary films produced by and for variou 


agencies ot the United States Government lereto 


fore unreleased for general use in the United State 


and, 

Whereas, many of these films could be most us 
ful in the development of education and_ bette 
public understanding if freely available for general 
distribution in the United States 

Now, be it resolved that the Council of the Amet 
ican Library \ssociation endorse the Library 
Congress film program and the plans for its expan 
sion and development; and urge upon the Librariat 
of Congress that he use his good offices in workings 
with government agencies for the release of sucl 
restricted films as soon as possible 


[I—Whereas, the need for information and understand 
ing on the part ot all citizens is vital to modern 
civilization, 

And whereas the 16mm film given adequate dis 
tribution and use can do much to further sucl 
understanding, 

And whereas there are notable examples ot 
braries in the United States and Canada which have 
developed excellent film-lending services as a part 
ot their community responsibility for educational 
leadership, 

Now, be it therefere resolved that the Council 
the American Library Association encourage the 
extension and improvement of film services throug] 
the libraries of the United States and Canada. 


It is the expectation of the Audio Visual Com 
mittee that this Council action will stimulate many 
libraries throughout the country to take a mort 
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Major Company Hollywood 
films ... grand entertainment for 
both children and adults. 


HAYFOOT . The hilarious story of Dodo 
Doubleday who rises from the rank of Private to 
Top Sergeant in 24 hours. 

5 reels, Running time—48 minutes. 


FLYING WITH MUSIC .. . Sweet as its hit 


songs, this colorful musical features laughs and 
melody under tropical skies. 





47 minutes. 


MISS POLLY _. The story of a romantic- 
minded bachelor-maid who tries to “reform” the 
straight-laced leaders of the little town of Midville. 
5 reels. Running time—45 minutes. 


THE McGUERINS from BROOKLYN ... 


\ gay comedy about the adventures of two Brook- 
lyn cab drivers who have made a fortune, and pro- 
ceed to enjoy it. 

5 reels. Running time—47 minutes. 


SCATTERGOOD RIDES HIGH _ | Action 
and comedy mark this Scattergood Baines story 
of trotting champs. 

7 reels. Running time—68 minutes. 


CINDERELLA SWINGS IT Another 


in the series of films about Scattergood Baines, 
Clarence Budington Kelland’s beloved character 
creation. A blend of music and comedy. 

7 reels. Runing time—71 minutes. 


SCATTERGOOD SURVIVES A MURDER 


. Scattergood turns sleuth in this film of drama 
and comedy against a typical, homely American 
background. 


7 reels. Running time—68 minutes. 
IT HAPPENED TOMORROW __siaA 
sprightly and engaging comedy about a _ news- 
paper reporter who learns what wil happen ahead 


it of time . . . by receiving tomorrow's newspaper 
- Fe today. 


9 reels. Running time—84 minutes. 


5 reels. Running lime 











d 


a 
a ida These and other excellent new releases 
a are available at all the leading Film 0S 
y Libraries—for rent or sale. For the 
complete list of Post Pictures, write for 
FREE Catalogue to Dept. 10. 


POST PICTURES CORP. 


723 Seventh Avenue * New York 19,N. Y. 
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TRIPLE-PURPOSE 


FILMATIC 


Slide and Film Strip 











® Motor-Driven Forced Air Cooled ¢ Smooth, Sharp Focusing 
@ No Rewinding Necessary ¢ Instant Framing 

¢ Anastigmat Projection Lens ¢ Manumatic Slide Carrier 
® Easily Adjustable for Either ¢ Professional Efficiency 


Horizontal or Vertical Pictures e Rugged—Stable—Portable 


The GoldE Filmatic enables you to make the most effective use 
of all three types of still projection material. Can be changed 
from film to slide showing in a jiffy! Permits use of 300 as well 
as 200 or 100 watt lamp for more brilliant projection... yet 
safeguards precious slides or film against heat damage. Cooler 
handling. Complete with carrying case. 
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AIR-FLO 


STEREOPTON 


LAMP CAPACITY 
UP TO 1000 WATTS 


Get brilliant screen images 
at longer projection dis- 
tances. Blower cooling plus 
heat filter protects precious 
slides, lengthens life of lamp, 
insures cooler handling. 
Shows standard 3!4" x 4” 
stereopticon slides. Choice 
of projection lenses. 3 ground 
and polished condenser 
lenses furnished. Very sturdy 
and stable. 


GoldE Manufacturing Co. 


1220-C West Madison St., Chicago 7, Illinois 


ection Equipment for. Twenty-fve Years 
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SOUTH AMERICAN VISUAL MATERIALS 

Original, authentic series of color-prints on heavy art board, for study 
of South and Central America, Mexico and California. Choice of sub 
jects. Designed for use in classroom and library. All pictures water 
proofed. Each series complete with printed manual. 

Imported, unbreakable costume dolls, flags, books 

in Spanish, and South American Folklore Tales 

Catalog upon request. 














LATIN AMERICAN VILLAGE, P. ©O. Box 231, El Monte, California 
(Under Sou'h American management) 

active part in film distribution and in leade 

in effective film use than has heen true up 


this time. 


Missouri Visual Aids Conference 


The University of Missouri held its first audio 
visual conference at Columbia, Wednesday, July 
10 Dr. L. G. Townsend, Dean of the Schoo 
of Education and Director of the Summer Session 
opened the conference. The theme was “Tmpl 
menting the Instructional Program through Audio 


Visual Aids”. 
Dr. Bruce E. Mahan, 


Division, University of 


Director of the 
the 
Instruction” 


xtensio1 
lowa. gave main ad 
\udio-V isual 
Panel discussions and demonstrations wert 
ed in the program which followed. Dr. Ralph G 
Watkins led the panel discussion on “Audio-Visual 
Instruction as a Contribution to 


dress, “Fundamentals of 


includ 


Learning” 


In the afternoon a group meeting 
held with Mr. Cecil 


Floyd of Joplin, Missouri, as chairman “The 


for element 
ary school instructors was 
\udio-Visual Program in the Elementary School” 


Mr. \W 
the panel on “The 


was the subject for the panel discussion 
\W. Wyatt 


\udio-Visual Program in the High School” 


was chairman ot 


Eighth Midwestern Forum at Chicago 


The Eighth Midwestern Forum on Visual 
\ids concluded a two-day session at the 
12 and 13th, 
set of officers and an Executive Committe: 
Park, 
University, and director of the Curriculum | 
William ¢ 


Department of Education at the University of Chi 


ing 
versity of Chicago, July by electing 
a new 


Ir. 


assistant professor at Northwestern 
abot 


Reay is of the 


Joe 
atory there, replaced Dr 


cago, as chairman. Joseph E. Dickman of the Chi 


cago Public Schools will serve as secretary-treasut 
er. 

Under the direction of the retiring president, 
Wm. F, Kruse served as a nominating committe 


to secure the names of nominees from. fifteen pro 
fessional and commercial organizations for the new 
Kxecutive Board. The following were nominated 
and unanimously elected: Mildred Batchelder (An 

Hedges (Itdu 
cational Film Library Association), Bertram Will 
oughby (Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association), 
Don White ( National 


Dealers), O. H. 


Manufacturers’ 


erican Library Association), John 


\ssociation of Visual Educa 
Coelln 
Dr 


University of Chicago, Dept. of Education), James 


(Visual FE 
Stephen M. ¢ 


tion quipment 


Council), orey 


Institute of Technology), Dr. Joe 


Park (Northwestern University, Dept. of 
tion), Dr. Walter Eggert (DePaul 
Dept. of Education), William F. Kruse (Film Coun- 


Brown (Illinois 
educa 


University, 


1- 
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VISUAL SCIENCES, 2%. Suffern, New York 








cil of -\merica), Millard Bell & Maurice EK. Steele 
(Illinois Association of School Administrators 

Ralph McAllister (Adult Education Couneil), Wil 
liam G. Hart (Zone III) & H. L. Kooser (Zone 
IV) (National Education Association, Dept. ot! 


Visual Instruction) In addition, Dr. Wm. ¢ 
Reavis. Nelson (,reene (Eéeditor. } ducational 
Screen) and I[L.. ©. Larson were elected to the Ex 


ecutive Com 

An address by Francis W. Noel, Chief of tl 
Division of Audio-Visual Education, Californi: 
State Department of Education, was the featur 
of the opening session Friday night. His talk o1 


oO 
~ 


“An Effective Audio-Visual Program” was followed 


by a panel discussion, led by Joseph IE. Dickman 
Teacher Training and general prospects for future 
developments were topics discussed Saturday 

Audio-visual leaders and administrators, fron 
California to New York, participated 


Benoit-Levy Heads UN Film Section 

The French film director and producer, Jean 
Benoit-Levy, has been appointed Director of Film 
and Visual Information of the United Nation 
Department of Public Information. Mr. Benoit 
Levy has announced that while most films to bi 
used in the UN program will be produced by es 
tablished companies, those films which — art 
considered necessary and are not available from 
any other source will be made by the UN’s filn 


section. 


Army's $3,000,000 Overseas Film Program 

Appropriations for a $3,000,000 U.S. Army film 
production program were recently approved, Thi 
bulk of the new production will be directed to 
indoctrination subjects designed to rid Europe oi 
its remaining mental cobwebs concerning the 
meaning and function of democracy 

Pare Lorenz, of documentary film fame, has been 
appointed to head the production unit, which ex 
pects to produce 80-100 subjects during the com 
ing year. Lorenz is now busy assembling technicians 
from Hollywood, the wartime production crew: 
having been largely demobilized since the close of 
the war. 

Widespread exhibition of the films to be pro 
duced is assured, since the Army has considerably 
greater authority in distributive matters than other 
agencies concerned with motion picture exhibi 
tion abroad. This new move on the part of the 
army Is an encouraging sign that this government 
realizes the peacetime importance of the motion 
picture, paralleling the expanded governmental film 
program of the British Information Services and 
other agencies. 


SLIDES General Science...........000.0..... 11 rolls | 
35 mm. Principles of Physics................ 7 rolls 
Principles of Chemistry.......... 8 rolls 
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READY NOW! 


MAKING COTTON CLOTHING 


A New Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Instructional Film 


Produced in Collaboration with 
ISABEL B. WINGATE 


New York University 


MAKING COTTON CLOTHING 


AM INSTRUCTIONAL FILM 


RE WHAT THE FILM DOES: Tells 
Rave einnhm the story of a child’s cotton 
Rronwee oe print dress from the design- 
ISABEL B. WINGATE 5 ing of the original to the 

NEW YORK UNIVERSITY pressing and packing of hun- 


dreds of dozens of garments 
in a modern mass production 
garment factory. Every step 
is clearly pictured. Hand 
methods are contrasted with 
quantity production tech- 
niques. Shows the contribu- 
tion made by efficient work- 
ers and emphasizes the close 
relationship between work- 
ers and machines. A sequel 
to the film cotton, which 
shows the making of cloth. 
SCOPE OF THE FILM’S USE: 
Designed for the primary 
grades, this film may also be 
used at the intermediate level. 
USE OF THE FILM: May lead 
to discussion and activities 
about making garments of 
all kinds, and about life and 
activities of garment workers. 
COURSES IN WHICH FILM 
MAY BE USED: In primary 
grades, general program and 
reading. In intermediate 
grades; social studies, ge- 
ography,elementary science, 
general science, home eco- 
nomics. 
LENGTH: One reel: safety 
stock; 16mm., sound. 
PRICE: $50. Discount 10%. 
State and other taxes extra. 
TERMS: Net 30 days. Trans- 
portation prepaid. 

. 
This film can be obtained on 
the Lease-to-owN Plan or the 
Cooperative Film Library 
Program. For further infor- 
mation, and a complete list 
of instructional films, write 
today to Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films Inc., Dept. 
21-J2, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 
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Comparative tests based on brilliance of projection, 
fidelity of sound reproduction, quiet, efficient 
operation and durability, definitely prove that 
Holmes Sound-on-Film Projectors guarantee you 
unequalled service and satisfaction. 





Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm Sound-on-Film 
Projectors for over 25 years to Dealers and Users 


1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 14, ILL. 














All-Scopre Pictures, wn KR 


A NATIONAL ORGANIZATION 


QUALIFIED BY 
PROFESSIONAL EXPERIENCE 


PRODUCERS 
of 
INDUSTRIAL AND 
EDUCATIONAL FILMS 


Inquiries Invited 
1209 TAFT BLDG., HOLLYWOOD 28, CAL. 
Telephone HOliywood 8298 




















MAKE YOUR OWN 
TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


Use Radio-Mats—Regular Size 3'‘'x4"' 
or the NEW DUPLEX 2°'x2"' 


on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 


RaviO MAT 


TALK from yeur ecreen 
WITH yeur quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES 


SO RADIO-MATS $1.50 
White, Amber er Green. 


= Write for Free Sample 
—& Accept ne substitute. 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO., Inc., Dept. V 
222 Oakridge Blvd., Daytona Beach, Fla. 














Freedom of the Screen Stressed by Truman 

In officially designating the Office of War 
Mobilization and Reconversion as the central Gov\ 
ernment agency for clearance of requests for theate1 
exhibition of Government film messages, President 
Truman recently stated that Freedom of the Screet 
must be “firmly protected.” 

The chief executive’s stand was made public 
a letter to S. H. Fabian, American Theaters As 
sociation president, and read to a meeting of cab 
inet members, Government officials and ATA rep 
resentatives by John R. Steelman, new director ot 
War Mobilization and Reconversion. 

While designating @WMRE as the central cleat 
ing agency for Governmental films, President Tru 
man added, however, that “any assistance wh 
this Government may request of any part of thi 
film industry must not be interpreted as intertering 
in any Way with complete freedom of expression 
and complete freedom of the screen. 

‘At a time in contemporary history when tree 
dom of expression is being jeopardized in many 
parts of the world, I want the film industry to 
know that freedom of the screen is an important 
attribute of our democratic system and must be 
firmly protected.” 


Mercey Appointed OWMR Film Consultant 

\rch Mercey, formerly with the U. S. Film Serv 
ice and more recently associate director of the OW] 
motion picture bureau, has been appointed liaison ot 
ficer between the Office of War Mobilization and Kk 
conversion and the newly-formed American Theatres 
\ssociation. Mr. Mercey will handle all government 
requests which are to be directed to the industr) 


Navy Releases Training Films 
To Educational Institutions 

More than 500 training films arid film strips are 
being released by the Navy Department for gen 
eral use by educational institutions, civic groups 
and manufacturers. The films, representing the 
largest single collection of training films ever re 
leased by the Armed Services, were produced du 
ing World War II by the Motion Picture Produe 
tion Section of the U.S. Naval Photographic Ser\ 
ice 

\t the close of the war, American educators and 
civic groups requested permission to use the Navy 
produced films as visual aids in future civilian 
Nearly 4,000 Navy films were reviewed 
by educators 

\lthough security measures still withhold trom 


training. 


general use a major portion of films produced dur 
ing the war, additional releases are expected to 


be made in the tuture 


September, 1946 





164MM SOUND CLASSROOM FILMS 


Educational—_Religious—Entertainment 
Wide Selection in Variety of Subjects 
Astronomy—Physics—Chemistry—Geology— 
Biology—Fublic Health—Geography—many others. 
Write for our catalog listing all types of sound films 
and special rental prices. 


SOUTHERN VISUAL FILMS 262, Shrine Bids. 











Of special interest are films dealing with en 
gineering, aviation, machine shop work, office prac 


tices, shipbuilding, supervision, sciences, nursing, 


] 


optical craftmanship, welding, aerial ivigation 


and flying, aircraft maintenance, safety and _ first 
aid, electricity and radio, aerology, hydraulics, 
mechanical refrigeration, fireroom operations, med 
ical and dental techniques, diesel engines, and plas 


tic surgery 


School Use of Surplus Training Films 
Urged by Senator O'Mahoney 

“Unless the organized motion picture producers 
of fhe country cooperate to make prompt disposal 
possible, 5000 training and teaching films produced 


overnment at an estimated 


during the war for the g 

cost of $50,000,000 will be condemned to gathet 
dust in storage instead of being used for the edu 
cational needs of students at American schools and 
( olleges,” wrote sSenatoy Joseph ( ( \lahoney 


(D.) of Wvoming, Chairman of the Surplus Prop 
erty Subcommitte¢ of the Senate Committee o1 


Military \ffairs. in a letter to Eni | yhnston, 
President of the Motion Pictur \ssociation an 
Donald M. Nelson, President cf the Society o 
Independent Motion Picture Produce \sking 
their cooperation to remove legal impediments, 

“The S¢ fily © ] +1 
diers and war work Pine can 
for the benenht ot ete ! ho at ittendi \mericat 
colleges in numbers 
for students 1 SECO! I hool vhhe If t 
films, can be vivet ivid understand 

lid in preparing and producing for the 

“Since manv of thes | conta 
music, TExES. €te t It t 
individual copyright owner the need 
house to ne tiate rrangements, fait 
ment and. the yrroducers, which will mal 
use ot ] ( | ( l 1! and te ( | 
suggested hese ; if ] yrod oc4 
tors who have performed such signal service r the natio 
in times of war will undoubtedly b 
strate their continuing public spirit a 
that the wide use of these films will open up er-Increa 
ing markets r train ind teachi 


Motion Picture Industry Sponsors 
Production Courses 


Ten or twelve colleges and universities will giv 
courses in motion picture production this Fall by 
an endowment of the Motion Picture Foundation 
for Colleges and Universities Inc.. under the 


Spotl 
| l 


sorship of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences \mherst and Smith will offer the fit 
two courses, the necessary money for l6omn 
equipment having been donated by Burgess Mere 
dith It reported that funds for equipment 

the other ten courses will be furnished by, the Mo 


tion Picture Association of America 
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Craig 16 mm. Junior 
Splicer is inexpen- 
sive — easy to use. 
Complete with bottle 
of Craig Safety Film 
Cement and water 


container. $3.95 














Craig Master Combi- 
nationgives efficient, 
positive splices, 16 
mm. silent or sound 
film. Has Craig 16 
mm. Senior Splicer, 
pr. of Craig Master 
geared rewinds, will 
take 800, 1200, or 
1600 ft. reels. 
$23.50 

















Craig Junior Com- 
bination includes 
two Craig Jr. 400 ft. 
geared rewinds, 
Craig 16 mm, Jr. 
splicer, bottle Craig 
Safety Film Cement, 
and water container, 


$8.95 














Craig Senior Splicer 
for 16mm. sound or 
silent film. Has auto- 
matic dry scraper — 
four simple opera- 
tions without wet- 
ting film gives you 
permanent splices 


$10.95 











Craig 16 mm. Pro- 
jecto-Editor permits 
careful inspection of 
yourscenesinaction 
ona small recessed 
miniature screen. 













Craig Vi 


LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO « SEATTLE 
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The Pacific Area is spotlighted today, more than 
ever before, and the Covarrubias Mural Maps 
are increasingly recognized as important visual ed- 
ucation material. Pictorial studies of Facific eth- 
nology, economy, art, botany, native housing and 
transportation, in brilliant full color. Fine art 
prints, suitable for framing. Four in size 38x25 
inches; two, 25x19 inches. 


Set of all six reproductions in special 10 75 
mailing tube, with explanatory text. . 
Can al be purchased separately 


SCHWABACHER-FREY 


Publishers for Pacific House 





Above, “‘Native Dwellings of the Pacific’’-—one of the Covarrubias 
mural-map reproductions, available in full color, 25x19-inches. 


Write us for further detai!s 735 Market Street e San Francisco 19, Calif. 











Film and International Understanding 


For (Continued from page 388) 


PERFECT 
SOUND 
PROJECTION 


It's the New 
Victor 16mm. 
Sound Projector 


Easy to set up and oper 
ate. Equipped with many 
new operating features. 


Services in Exchange of Personnel 

1. Call periodic meetings of representatives of 
member nations to review regulations govern 
ing national and international audio-visual 
bodies and to work toward the revision of these 


regulations in terms of changing situations 





2. Facilitate the entrance of production personnel 


Film library of over 2,000 into member nations for the purpose of pro 
subjects available for A : 2 , ; ° ; 
rental. Send for Latest Catalogue ducing audio-visual materials of an educational 


laracter. 
Ray Swank, Pres. a 
3. Facilitate international conferences dealing 


614 N. Skinker Blvd. J. 
WANK MOTION PICTURES, INC. ST. LOUIS 5, MO with the production, distribution, and utiliza 


tion of audio-visual materials. 














+. Encourage and facilitate specialized interna 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS—— tional institutes or workshops in member 
Book Your Classroom Rental Films Now for 1946-47 countries tor (Wo major purposes ; 
Film No. Title a. To study pioneering developments in_ the 
H-800 Championship Typing (16 mm. silent) audio-visual field in a particular member 
H-801 Can You Read Gregg? (16 mm. silent) . . 

‘ . r so that » new aterials or tech- 
seein Gudea thedhinn ‘icine, ieee nation o that the ne materials or tech 
H-803 Tricks of the Trade for Typ’sts (16 mm. silent) niques may be more widely used in other 
HS-810 Typing Shortcu!s, ‘Part | (16 mm. sound) nations. 

HS-811 Typing Shortcuts, ‘Part II'' (16 mm. sound) soe ‘ 
HS-812 Typing Shortcuts, “Part III" (16 mm. sound) b. To study and recommend a program of 
HS-813 Take a Letter, Please (16 mm. sound) audio-visual education in a particular mem 
HS-814 i ing: th d ; ; 
S-814 Gasic Typing: Methods 3 (06 eum. soune) ber nation that has requested such assist 
HS-815 Basic Typing: Machine Operation (16 mm. sound) : rarioue 
HS-816 Machine Transcription: Machine Operation (16 mm. sound) ance from UNESCO. 
HS-817 Speeding Your Reading (16 mm. sound) 5 iF ‘ 
: “ncourage, through exchange ot rsonnel, the 

HS-818 Penmansiip Improver (16 mm. sound) ne a) ugh ¢ chang ot pe one he 

Confirmation will be made promptly by training of technicians in the production of 
TEACHING AIDS EXCHANGE Post Ofice Box 1127 audio-visual materials for countries lacking 

Modesto, California : 
trained personnel. 











6. Assist in the arrangement of international cot 


ferences between specialists in the education of 





teachers to exchange ideas and techniques and 





NOW EVERY SCHOOL MAY ORDER 


George Eliot's THIS FAMOUS CLASSIC plan toward the incorporation of all types of 
ee ee ONE DAY TRIGHT . : . : ed 
SILAS MARNER RENTAL bo my audio visual materials nto the educational pat 


. in $3.75 $75.00 terns of member nati 
Ss of 1 r nations. 
lémm SILENT ; Order from ° 7. Assist in the arrangement of periodic and ‘of 
‘ SSIS | < < ve . () ye Od! an 8) 
3 reels MODERN PICTURES, INC. 5 I ’ 
R.T. 40 Min. 1219 Farnam Street continual conferences between representatives 
OMAHA (2), NEBRASKA ; 


“ 











of member nations on the relati betwecn 














if 
d 
if 


September, 1946 





Send for our new 1946-47 catalogue 
of 16mm. sound rental films listing 


Educational and Educational Comedies 
= Shorts in e 
Entertainment A Cartoons 
joud black & white Y tease 
— and color P 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE wicuitk 3 Kknsas 








mass media of communication and the educa 
tional programs of various member nations 
Among Those Represented 
In addition to representatives from many state and 
city audio-visual centers, and film experts from. the 
i \ustralia, 
India, France, the Netherlands, the United Nations, 
and UNESCO 
Preparatory Commission, the following 
participated : 
American Council, Institute of Pacific Relations—Ethel C 
Ewing, New York 
American Council on Race Relations—June Blvthe. Chicago 
American Library Association—Mrs. Aubry Lee Graham, Rae 
C. Kelly, and David Wilder, Washingto1 
American Farm Bureau Federation—Dean McCumber, Wa 


United Kingdom, Dominion of Canada, 


Food and Agricultural Organization 


organizations 


ington. 
American Association of University Women—Dr Hele 
Dwight Reid, Washington, and Mrs. E. C. Lanphire, Sar 


Mateo, Calif. 

\llied Non-Theatrical Film Association—Wm. F. Kruse, Chi 
cago, and Horace Jones, New York 

American Unitarian Association—Rev. Ernest W. Kueblet 
Boston. 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace—Malcolm \\ 
Davis, New York 

Congress of Industrial Organizations (Educational Depart 
ment )—George Guernsey, Washington 

Educational Film Research Institute—Mrs. Ruth Hedges, Lo 
Angeles, Calif. 

Educational Film Library Association—L. C. Larson, Bloc 
ington, Indiana, and I. C. Boerlin, State College, Pet 

General Federation of Women's Clubs—Mrs. Catherine | 
Washington. 

National Education Association—Vernon G. Dameron, W 
Murra, and William G. Carr, all of Was tol 

National Congress of Parents and Teachers—Walter Bel 
\tlanta, Ga 

National Association of Visual Education Dealers—Paul | 
Brand, Washington, and Milton Stark, Baltimore 

National Association of Broadcasters—Jerry Guenther, Wasl 
ingtor 

National Board of Review—M1 Bettina Gut Ne \ 

National Catholic Educational A I co 
erick G. Hochwalt, Washingtot 

National University Extension Association, fF, C. Lowry, Kt 
ville, Tenn., and [ec Cochran, owa | 

National Institute of Social Relations—Steplh« Kraft. Wa 
ingtol 

National Conference of Christians and Jews—Mrs. Frank 
Linzell, Washinet 

National Council of Farmer Cooperatives—G. Maurice Wiett 
Washi 

Natioral Grange—Louts 

National Committce on Atomic Informatio1 Daniel Mel 
Washingtor1 

New Council of American Business—-Carl P. Green, Was 
ngtol 

United Auto Workers (CIO)—Allen Saylor, Detroit, Mic! 

United Nations Relief and  Rehabilitatior \dministrat 
William H. Wells, Washington 

\merican Council on Education—Dr. George | Zook. M1 
Helen Scaton Preston and Joseph B. Johnson, all of W 
ington, and Gardner L. Hart, New Haven, Cot 

Film Council of America—C. R. Reagan, Austi exa 
Thomas J. Brandon, New York 
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READY NOW! 


MEETING THE WORLD 


A New Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Instructional Film 


Produced in Collaboration with 
LAWRENCE K. FRANK, 
Director, Zachry Institute of 
Human Development 

New York City 


MEETING THE WORLD 


PERSONALITY DEVELOPMENT SERIES 


AM INSTRUCTIONAL Film 


Produced by 


Encyclopaedia Britansica Films Inc. 
elt ait se WHAT THE FILM DOES: 
Sl hn great Sea Shows how the personality 
SR es “it begins to emerge in the first 
year of life. The human in- 
fant, entering the world as 
a helpless dependent organ- 
ism, is transformed into a 
member of society, by the 
way he is cared for and 
treated. Feeding satisfies his 
hunger, makes him feel safe 
and secure. Parental care 
protects the child ; shows him 
what to expect from the 
world. Love helps him to de- 
velop desirable human rela- 
tions. 


SCOPE OF THE FILM’S USE: 
Senior high school, college, 
and adults. 


COURSES IN WHICH FILM 
MAY BE USED: Social stud- 
ies, human relations, child 
development, mental hy- 
giene, child psychology and 
home economics. 


LENGTH: One reel: safety 
stock; 16mm., sound. 


PRICE: $50. Discount 10%. 
State and other taxes extra. 


TERMS: Net 30 days. Trans- 
portation prepaid. 


This film can be obtained on 
the Lease-to-owN Plan or the 
Cooperative Film Library 
Program. For further infor- 
mation, and a complete list 
of instructional films, write 
today to Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films Inc., Dept. 
21-J3, 20 N. Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 6, Illinois. 


> ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
sat 


“BRITANNICA 
FILMS INC. 
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Young America Films 


brings you this great 


AWARD WINNER 








Here's your chance fo see 
one of the finest one-reel 
features ever produced! 


Frank Sinatra 


starring in R.K.O.’s 


The House | Live In’ 





NCE you see and 
hear this magni- 
ficent 16 mm. film, we 
think you will be 
quick to agree that no 
school film-library 
should be without it. 


It is a powerful emotional appeal for racial 
and democratic tolerance—and your students 
will be just as enthusiastic over the lesson it 
teaches as they are about Frank Sinatra, its 
star. The famous song of democratic thought 


b 


y Earl Robinson which gives this film its 


title, and its force, is beautifully sung by 


S 
a 


inatra to the group of youngsters who 
ppear with him in the film. Produced by 


Frank Ross, directed by Mervyn LeRoy, and 
released by RKO, the picture is not only 
something new in entertainment, but some- 
thing extraordinary as a force for good. 


Young America Films is indeed proud to 


be able to bring you this great 1-reel feature 
in 16 mm. print. The price has been made as 


Ic 
b 


(Orders placed now will 


b 


I a 


»w as possible to insure maximum distri- 
ution. 1-reel: running time— 10 minutes. 


—_ 


Order this great tilm now ==y 


Young America Films I 


18 East 41st Street, New York 17, N. Y. j 


e filled immediately.) 


| wish to order the lémm. feature, ‘The 
House | Live In,"’ starring Frank Sinatra 
Film sold with the understanding that it 
will NOT be used for theatrical release 


Order attached 
Check cr money order en-:!osed 


CO 
Namc 

Schoc! 

Position 


School addres: 


State 


ES-9 
mE ES a eee 
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Current Film News 


BB CORONET INSTRUCTIONAL 
FILMS, 919 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 11, have completed production on 
the following which 
are available in 
black and white: 


one-reel films, 


color as well as in 


Matter and Energy—directed to be 
ginning students of science. Matter 
in its different forms is presented, 
and elements, compounds and mix 


tures are defined. Examples are given 
and chemical 
the law of 

demonstrated. 


of physical changes of 
conservation 


Atom 


matter, and 
of matter is 
energy is briefly treated. 

How Man Made Day 
development of light 
to modern times—from the 
fire to such revolutionary 
the 


tracing man’s 
from primitive 
cave man’s 
methods of 
lighting as neon and fluorescent 
motivational 


Pre- 


Spelling Is Easy—a 

7 intermediate 
senting the rules for 
spell, the action is built around a boy 


film tor grades. 


tive learning to 


who is writing a report of the fifth 
grade science experiment for the 
school paper. 


Maps Are Fun 
form, the 
of map reading and the principles of 


which teaches, in 


story fundamental concepts 


scale, symbols, physical and_ political 
maps, various uses of color, and how 
to use a map index 

The Nature of Color (available only 


in color)—designed primarily for us¢ 


in physics and general science classes 


It defines color as to the mental re 


actions to varying wave lengths ot 


and 
physical 


explains the nature 
terms It 


trates the application of scientific color 


visible light, 


of color in illus 


principles in the arts, color painting, 
nd photography 

Catching Fundamentals — covering 
such points as stance, footwork, sig 
nals, catching high fouls, tielding 
bunts, and backing-up first base 
Simple Stunts—produced to meet 
the need of physical instructors tot 
iterial for group activities Phree 
classes of stunts are demonstrated 
stunts for strength, for skill, and witl 
sticks sarety precaution ire C1 
hasized roughout 

Springboard Techniques — demor 
strating not only proper techniques, 
hut also the step-by-step methods ot 
acquiring those techniques. Stop mo 
tion and slow motion used for detailed 

ylysi oO lifts, tucks somersaults 
dl othe skills. 

Lhese film have been produced in 


collaboration with subject-matter spe 


cialists and classroom teachers of the 
specifi subjects and have been 
cl ked bv actual use in classrooms 
befere release 


Beginning Tumbling—a completely 
remade edition of an earlier 
film of ix title | 
taining the 
film, it 


Coronet 


same hough con 


same basic material as the 


previous incorporates improve 


ments in camera technique and pro 


gression of stunts developed through a 


careful study of several years’ use 
of the earlier subject in actual class 
room use. 
@ BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 20, list among their latest 
releases: 

Fenlands—2 reels—one of the “Pat 


tern of Britain” series on the reclama 
tion work done in the Fens, showing 
the intricate drainage system devel 


oped by the people of the Fenlands 
which 


into 


changed a desolate wasteland 
agricultural 
farms are 
rivers 
Is an 
the 


past 


rich country Pros 


perous crisscrossed with 


and canals 
Island—+4 
review of history ot the island 
during the 2000 and the 
methods being adopted, under enlight 


man made 


Cyprus 


reels a 
years 
the great 


ened administration, to tackle 


agricultural and forestry problems of 
today Bit by bit the and 
prosperity of Cyprus is being restored 
) 


Partners 2 
V ig yrous 


fertility 


reels revealing the 


measures that are being 


taken in Eastern Africa to ensure that 
living standards keep pace with the 
commercial progress. Shown are land 


cultivation, agricultural centers, hos 


pitals, schools, and the war against 
malaria and sleeping sickness 
®@ BELL & HOWELL COMPANY, 
1801 Larchmont, Ave., Chicago 17, has 
added the following educational short 
subjects to the FirmMosouNnNp LIBRARY 
Two Thousand Years Ago—a series 
five 2-reel sound Ims depicting 
various phases of hte in Palestine 1 
= 


- 
« 


TX 





oe 
, ¥ 
S ‘ 
* “~ 
A 
i 
. ‘ 
Bibli ¢ 
Home 
Sch l Che Travel 5 
vog Chese films S 
every type ind ) A} 
reeds, are exclusivel istributed by 
Bell & Howell 
The Unseen Power—new 2 
sion of Paul Roth’s documentary “ace 
of Britain,” especially prepared tor 
church and school by th Religious 
Film Society 
The Earthworm—a detailed biology 
study, in 2 reels, showing worm 1 


September, 1946 


The 
Earth- 
worm 
dissected. 


natural habitat, then cross-section, us- 
ing photomicrographs with superim 
posed diagrams. Reel 2 presents a dis 
section of all main organs, coition, ege 
laying, and birth of young worms. Pro 
duced by G. B. Instructional, Ltd 


@ PICTORIAL FILMS, INC., RKO 
Bldg., Radio City, New York, has 
purchased outright the world-wide 
distribution rights of two outstanding 
amateur-produced 16mm _ movies: 


Arts and Crafts of Mexico—by 
amateur cinematographer Ralph E 
Gray—awarded first prize in Movi 
Makers’ 1945 contest ims 18 a 
4-reel 16mm ‘silent film in Koda 





chrome telline a picturesque and edu 
cational story of life in Mexico. where 
1T< 


shows the Mexicat artisans and 


Mr. Garay resided In this pictu 


artists at work, the marvels of design 


ol thei pottery, silvet and copper, and 


many other fascinating details of 
Mexican hereditary custon . arts and 
crafts. The film is a documentary 
example of understanding of a great 
and ancient culture It is being 
scripted for sound and will have a 
Narrative tracl ind musical score 


created by Pictorial Films 

The Inside Story—filmed by Dat 
3illman and a close runnet up in the 
Same movie contest—is in a different 
vein. It is handled somewhat like a 
Pete Smith production, showing in 


an entertaining manner, what can 





happen to a duck after the proud 
hunter brings it home to the little 
woman. A narrative sound track and 
incidental music will be added to this 
4-reel 16mm Kodachrome film which 
was produced as a silent picture 
Pictorial Eilms has recently signed 
a contract with Nu-Atlas Films of 
New York, producers of musical short 
subjects, to purchase exclusive world 
wide distribution rights to 23 one-reel 
nusical films which they plan to re 
lease under their Home Movie Picto- 
reel line, in 16mm _ black-and-white 
\ similar contract has been signed 
with Excelsior Pictures, New York, 
for the same one-reel shorts on 35mm 
hese shorts feature such stars as 
Jai Peerce, Phe Charioteers, Phe 
Merry Macs and other names famous 
radio, on Broadway and the con 


ce 


stage 


® SAVE THE CHILDREN FED 
ERATION, 1 Madison Avenue, New 
York 10, a philanthropic organization 
concerned with the shipment of sup 
plies to schools and needy children 1 


ope, announces its venture into the 


otion picture field with the release 
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acilities, sacke« ibraries, devastated 
luseums and 1 nourished children 
Differis frot entary films o1 
lass reliet admunistration “Children 
Tragedy” deal rimanily with the 
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Rates As A Curriculum Requirement! 


“TRAINING YOU TO TRAIN YOUR DOG" 


Two 16mm Sound Films in 
Color and Black-and-White 


lL. BASIC OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION 
32 minutes 
2. ADVANCED OBEDIENCE 
INSTRUCTION 


27 minutes 






WE GOT 'EM 
TALKIN’ OUR 
LANGUAGE, 
Now“ 







Approved and Recommended by The 
American Kennel Club. The Ameri- 
can Humane Association. 


WALTER LIPPMAN says: (one of many enthusiastic reactions) 


“TRAINING YOU TO TRAIN YOUR DOG carries conviction that 
for dogs as well as others, education and discipline are not the 
accomplishments of tyranny, but are necessary to the pursuit of 
happiness and contribute something for which shouting and 
petting, beating and spoiling, sentimentality and irritation are no 
substitutes.” 


Narration by Lowell Thomas. Photographed by Louise Branch. 
Supervised by Blanche Saunders and based on her popular book. 


UNITED SPECIALISTS, INC. 


America’s Foremost Producer of Dog Films 
Quaker Hill, Pawling, N. Y. 











schools and pe 


problems of individual a 
3 


children. It reviews specific ways by 
which schools and student groups in range of titles, including over 50 ani 


ge official Films catalog, covering over 
) 8mm-l6mm_ subjects and a_ wide 
this country can send aid to schools mated Cartoons, 20 Sportbeams, exciting 
series of Adventure Thrills, Musical Com 
Hymns, News 


and youngsters overseas. 
1 


\ssociation Films has been selected edies, Concert reels, 


as national distributor for this film Thrills, ete 
Loan prints will be shipped from their 
York, San Fran 


cisco, Chicago and Dallas 


ASSOCIATION FILMS (Form 
erly the Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture 
Bureau), 347 Madison Ave., New 
@ OFFICIAL FILMS, 25 west 45th York 17, have many new films fort 
St.. New York 19, offers several new Kall release, including 
West Point Championship Football 


16mm sound in 


exchanges in New 


lomm sound subjects in its Sports 


beam series: series of five 


Tennis for Beginners, demonstrating structional films recently completed 


grip, stroke, stance, backhand, fore by Association Films and the Ameri 
hand, follow thru, and other basic can Institute of Motion Pictures, with 
elements of the gam« the cooperation of West Point officials 

Advanced Tennis, explaining ad and coaching staff. Each film demon 
vanced techniques, such as_ service, strates specific phases of the game 
footwork, smash, volley, etc. Narra ihe skills, plays and formations are 
tion and demonstrations are by Bill shown in regular speed, slow motton 
Pilden. and “freeze” frames 

Defensive Football. Complete The Building of a Tire—3 reels 
analysis of defensive football plays produced for the Firestone Tire & 


as demonstrated by leading teams, Rubber Company by Walt Disney 


with the camera following the ball Studios Diagrammatic sketches are 


and the players through all the most hotography oft 


combined with color 


intricate moves. actual plantation, mill and_ factory 
Offensive Football demonstrates scenes 

and explains the various attacking Gliding Wings—3 reels—a_ factual 

methods e~ployed—formations, block portraval of man’s use of the glider 


1 


ing and different types of passing. is a breathtaking sport and his ulti 
Narrator in both films is Ken Car mate use of the glider in defending 
penter. his freedom Construction ot the 


Just off the press, and available free to CG-4a, the “flying boxcar”, at a Ford 
> 


all projector owners, is the regular 32 plant is shown. 


Educational Screen 


BM HOFFBERG PRODUCTIONS, 620 
Ninth Ave., New York 18. announces 
1 new series of six short subjects in 
German, built for classroom teaching 
purposes. Another series of six subjects 
in Spanish is also under way. 1l6mm. 
prints will be offered for sale and rent 
The first four subjects of a new 
eries of twelve shorts completed are 
Time on His Hands, a 
dealing with a man’s hobby in collect 


nove Ity 


ing time pieces 

Cradle of Christianity, a camera 
study of the Eternal City Rome 

On the Shores of Italy, a pictorial 
portrayal of Venice and Genoa with 
musical background 

Keep Fit, a treatise on the art of 
wrestling 

Spanish and Germat 


these films will be available also 


@ HORIZON FILMS INC., 232 W 
14th St., New York 11, 
} 


peen formed to produce films to roster 


which has 


understanding and promote racial tol 
erance, has re leased its first film, en 
titled 

Of These Our People—a 2-reel sur- 
vey of the Jew in America his 
16mm documentary subject 1S made 
up of authentic material and_ traces 
the history of the American Jews 
from their landing at New Amsterdam 
in 1654 up to our day, presenting the 
absorption into the complex 


American so 


Jew's 
fabric of contemporary 
ciety, and his contributions to the 
\merica 


progress and upbuilding of 


®@ BUREAU OF MINES, U. S. De 
partment of the Interior, has released 
for free showing: 

Tin from Bolivia (2 reels), the first 
sound motion picture film of the Bur- 


eau that has been photographed lar 
ely in another country Produced in 
cooperation with the largest tin mi 


ing company in Bolivia, it co 


nearly every phass Ot ti 1111 
milling, smelting and re 
Opening with a review of some of the 
more common uses of metal, it traces 
the history of tin mini rom. the 
early davs of primitive hand ethods 
nd llama transportation t ficient 
ethods of today. H ind 
Is of the su id 
he Indian workers are also portrayed 
\pplications for 16mm print hould 
be addressed to the (sranhtn Services 
Section. Pureau of Mines and Expert- 
( t Stat LQO0 | rt 


Young America Films to Be 
Produced by Transfilm 


Pransfilm, Incorporated 5 W. 
Sth St.. New York City, motion pic- 


( ind lice auc iS 

} xclus conti ith 

\ America | | ated, 
icl $y roduce 

i \ Q \me ca | s ed 
( r the irst twelve s calls 
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AUDIO-VISUAL TRADE REVIEW 


NAVED Convention Big Success 


rRin the electio1 of Bernard 
W \ Cousino oft loledo, Ohio, 
as its President for 1946-47, the 
National Association of Visual Edu 
cation Dealers, which met in Chicago 
August 5-7, completed the most st 
cessful convention in its history 
Present, according to certified regis 
trations, were 89] persons front 27 
states and 6 foreign countries, mak 
ing this the year’s largest national 
visual education gathering ‘he Trade 
Show accompanying the convention 
included 65 exhibits of audio-visual 
equipment manutacturers, film pro 
ducers, and distributors 

D. z, Davis presided over the open 

ing general session Monday afternoon 
August 5, followed by keynote speak 
ers Bertram Willoughby, Olson An 
derson and Bernard Cousino Phe 





feature of this meeting was an ex 
cellent address, “Sell or Fold Up,” 
by Frank Birch of Milwaukee, for 
mer President of 


D. T. Davis (right), retiring NAVED president, hands the gavel to Bernard 
Cousino, new president of the Association. 


Ajons International 
Guest speaker’ at the second general 
session Tuesday afternoon was Tohn 
W. Anderson of Gary, Indiana, Presi 
dent of the \merican Fair Trade 
Courcil, wl tonic was “Let's Be 
Fair About Fair Trade 

At the third and tinal general ses 
sion Wednesday afternoon, the fol 
lowing talks were given: “Increas« 
Your Knowledge to Improve Your 
Service,” by Dr. Walter A. Wittich 
University of Wisconsin; and “The 
Church’s Audio-Visual Program and 
Its Needs,” by Dr. Mary Leigh Pal 
mer, Director of Visual Education, 
International Council of Religious 
Education, Chicago 





Tuesday and Wednesday mornings 


were devoted to twelve conference Left to right: W. F. Kruse, Mrs. B. A. Cousino, and B. A. Cousino, at the Bell 
group meetings to discuss the follow & Howell dinner, held August 8, at the conclusion of the Association’s convention. 
ing topics: dealer-manufacturer rela 
tionships, visual materials in indus 
try, publicity and advertising of th 
dealer, short-cuts to. efficient = filn 
library operation, new equipment and 
materials, serving the church, projec 
tion service, editors’ and publishers’ 
forum, what services should NAVED 
perform, management problems of 








the dealer, maintenance and_ repait 





problems, broadening sales opportuni 
ties. 

Newly elected officers for the com 
ing year, in addition to President 
Cousino, are: Tom Brandon of New 
York City, Ist Vice-Presidet 
Anderson of Bay City, Michigan, 2nd 
Vice-President: Hazel Calhoun — oft 
Atlanta, Georgia, Secretary-Tr 
Members of the Board of Directors 


f 


asurel 





are: Barton’ F Plimpton, Boston, 
Massachusetts: \rt Zeiller, (slen Rock. 
New Jersey; E. E. Carter, Raleigl 


Stanley M. Atkinson. Panel on “Serving the Church”. Left to right: Robert M. Griffin, SVE; Dr. Mary 
Leigh Palmer, International Council of Religious Education; Jasper Ewing, 
New Orleans; Paul L. Folkemer, panel chairman, Baltimore, Md.; Rev. Paul 
*See page 415 G. Kiehl, Church-Craft Pictures, Hollywood. 


North Carolina: 


Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada; Frank 
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Bangs, Wichita, Kansas; John Gun- 
stream, Dallas, Texas; Merriman 
Holtz, Portland, Oregon; Paul Brand, 
Washington, D. C.; E. M. Hale, Eau 
Claire, Wisconsin; Art Hebert, Los 
Angeles, California; and Keith South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 

merging ANFA 


discussed at a 


The question of 
with NAVED was 
meeting of a joint committee repre- 
senting both associations. Following 
this, the NAVED members approved 
a resolution to the effect that they 
were “of the belief that there is a 
need for an overall council to repre- 
sent all of the commercial interests 
involved in the specialized field of 
audio-visual communications, and that 
NAVED will work with all duly con- 
stituted organizations in the field, 
toward that end, without, however, 
losing its own identity as a separate 
organization representing primarily 
the visual education dealer.’ The reso- 
lution also the formation 
of joint committees with ANFA and 
other organizations for cooperative 
work on mutual problems. 


suggested 


Victor Animatograph Now 
Curtiss-Wright Property 


The outright purchase of the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation of Daven- 
port, Iowa, by the Curtiss-Wright Cor 
poration has been announced by G. W. 
Vaughan, president of Curtiss-Wright. 
There will be no change in location, per 
sonnel or operation of the Victor com- 
pany. Alexander F. Victor, president of 
the company bearing his name, often re- 
ferred to as “the father of 16mm indus- 
try,” will continue to direct engineering 
activities of the organization, while 
Samuel G. Rose, executive vice president, 
will continue to devote his time to the 
administration of the business. 

“Curtiss-Wright has been impressed,” 
Mr. Vaughan said, “by the achievements 
of the Victor company in the develop- 
ment of 16mm motion picture apparatus 
and envisions a broad expansion in the 
application of this equipment, particularly 
in the fields of education, instruction and 
home use.” 

From its start in 1910 in small quarters 
and a total of five employees, the Victor 
corporation has grown steadily until to- 
day it employs nearly 500 men and 
women, and is one of the largest manu 
facturers in the world exclusively devoted 
to production of 16mm motion picture 
equipment. It has sales outlets through 
4000 dealers and 150 distributors in this 
country and 54 foreign outlets, and main- 
tains offices in Chicago, New York and 
Los Angeles. Under a recent agreement 
with Salford Electrical Instruments, Ltd., 
of Manchester, England, Victor 1l6mm 
products will now be also manufactured 
in England according to the specifications 
of the American firm while distribution 
will be handled by Victor Animatograph 
Corporation (London) Ltd. While Vi 
tor products have been distributed in 
England for many 
never been manufactured abroad. 


years, they have 
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AMPRO Slide Projector 


A new 2”x2” slide projector, called 
AMPROSLIDE, said to incorporate 
many improvements, is an 
nounced by Ampro Corporation, 2839 N 
Western Ave., Chicago. 

Easier, faster operation is empha 


basic 


sized, the result of a new automatic 
snap-action, self-centering slide chang 
er. Developed by Ampro technicians, 





2” x 2” Amproslide 


this slide changer is said to embody 
patented features that assure instan 
taneous hair-line focus, perfect align 
ment of slides on the screen, and the 
interchanging of glass and_ ready 
mounts without refocusing. It can be 
hand, and_ the 


touch the = slide 


operated with one 


fingers need never 
surface. Additional time is saved by 
the convenient case that quickly lifts 
off for easy accessibility, and by a 
new up-and-down tilting device. 
Other salient features of this new 
projector are: F 3:5 anastigmat pro 
jection lens, 5” focal length with con 
focusing, 


venient knob for hair-line 


new condenser design that combines 
maximum brilliance with cooler oper 
ation, 300 watts of uniform light with 
effective heat 
mum light loss, and 


dissipation and mini 
pomter aperturs 


to permit use of pointer with slides 


Bell & Howell Absorbs Pathe 


Microfilm Division 

Bell & Howell Company has acquired 
the physical assets and patents of the 
Microfilm Division of Pathe Manufa 
turing Company, a subsidiary of Pathé 
Industries. A complete Microfilm Divi 
sion, including “engineering, production, 
sales, and service, had been organized 
at the company’s Lincolnwood plants, 
and mxrofilm equipment is immediately 
available for service operations in copy 
ing industrial and commercial records 
and documents. F. L. Rogers has been 
appointed to direct sales and_ servic: 
operations. 

The recording process and equipment 
now offered permit the simultaneous 
microfilming of documents on both sides 
t a cost lower than that required for 
filming only one side by any _ other 
method previously available. While the 
cameras and other equipment and _ facili 
ties are available currently under several 
different plans, Bell & Howell engineers 


Educational Screen 


already are perfecting plans for improy 
ing and diversifying the entire microfilm 
line. 


Radiant Announces 1947 
Projection Screens 

The new Radiant “DL”, recently intro 
duced by Radiant Manufacturing Corp.., 
Chicago, is an improved, streamlined, 
portable tripod model, with the Radiant 
“Hy-Flect” screen surface. It incorpor 
ates, among its twelve new features, a 
patented “feather-touch friction clutch,” 
an automatic leg opening device, a pro 
tective “shock absorber,” a screen leveler 
and a dual-action “Auto-Lock.”’ Easy and 
trouble-free operation is assured becaus« 
the legs open effortlessly and automati 
cally, an uneven floor surface is compen 
sated for by the “Balancer” which keeps 
the screen horizontally leveled, varying 
screen heights are rapidly and simply 
adjusted, and conversion from oblong 
sizes, for movies, to square sizes for 
slides, is instantly and readily made 

Another 1947 projection 
nounced by Radiant is the Radiant “EC” 


screen all 


a wall and ceiling screen for showings 
to large audiences. This screen is avail 


able in eight sizes, from 6’x8’ to 12’x12’. 
The “EC” offers seven new and im 
proved features: 1) either wall, ceiling, 


ir tripod installation; 2) ingenious hang 


heavy-duty, 


er brackets; 3) 
Ile r: 4) dustprooft metal 


spring 


housing; 5) 





The Radiant “DL” Screen 


reinforced metal and caps: 6) lustrous, 
duo-color combination: and, 7) balanced 


] 


pull cord plus the “Hy-Flect’’ glass 
beaded screen fabric 
For suspending these projection screens 


from either the wal! or the ceiling, Ra 


diant’s engineers designed a_ reversible 
hanger bracket T he bracket holder, 
tastened securely to the screen case, holds 


the removable hanger bracket to permit 
safe suspension from the ceiling or firm 
fastening, flush to the wall. In addition, 
the “EC” may be mounted on tripods. 

For complete catalogs, write to Radiant 
Manufacturing Corp., 1174 West Superiot 


Street, Chicago 22, Illinois 


oO 
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Coronet Kodachrome 
Slide Service 


Coronet is making available 2”x2 
Kodachrome slides of the color illustra 
tions featured in the magazine. This 
new service began with the August, 1946, 
issue aS an experiment and the respons« 
from projector owners was such as to 
fully justify its continuation. Thess 
2”x2” slides are furnished in cardboard 
mounts at modest cost 

The principal color feature in the 
\ugust issue was a series of nine paint 
ings of an imaginary rocket trip to Mars 
The September issue contains two color 
features: How Your Money Is Mad 
and Medicine 100 Years Ago. The Octo- 
ber issue will feature in color such 
glories of the past as The Seven Wonders 
of the Ancient World, a Picture Story, 
richly painted by Harper Goff, The 
November issue will contain series of 
color illustrations of The Ten Com 
mandments, by Arthur Szyk Koda 
chrome slides of these color features and 
all others in future issues of Coronet will 
be continuously available. It will not be 
possible to furnish Kodachrome slides of 
color features 1 


issues previous to 


\ugust, 194%. All slides are suitable for 
use in any standard 2”x2” projector ot 
viewer 


For price, and information as to pro 
cedure for ordering the slides, write te 
the Education Department,  Coronct 
Magazine, 919 North Michigan Ave 
Chicago, III 


Filmstrips in Color Available 
From Curriculum Films 


Educational filmstrips in English, 
Plane Geometry and Primary Reading, 
and sports filmstrip in Football, have 
just been released by Curriculum Films, 
Inc... New York They are described as 
the first completely integrated series of 
full-color filmstrips prepared, supervised 
and tested by teachers 

In each of the subjects covered, the 
most important matter has been visualized 
in terms of classroom needs, and facts 
have been related to the pupil's own 
experience. The following filmstrips are 
now available 

English—Ten filmstrips, four on spell 
ing, three grammar, three vocabulary 
500 frames 

Plane Geometry \ series of sixteen 
filmstrips, 630 frames, visualizing — tir 
most difficult phases. The subjects were 
chosen through a survey of geometry 
teachers all over the country 

Primary Reading Fifteen favorite 
children’s stories brought to life in beau 
tiful color illustrations. Supervised by 
Mrs. Florence Matthews Tchaika. well 
known writer and editor of children’s 
24 trames each 


books. Fifteen filmstrips, 
Foothall— A graphic analysis of fou 


teen basic plays of the Formation pre 
pared under the supervision of Howie 
Odell. Yale coach and famous authority 
Cleve. use of color enables each “student” 
player to follow his position. More than 
450 frames 
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nsities, Ektachrome Film is 
ve unbelievably lifelike results. 


Kodak's New Color Film ar 11 


Eastn ieved because there is no 


hange in hue in shadow areas 


eepening of color. 
in all present Kodachrome 
Film sizes, and in types for both 
and daylight illumination, Ekta- 
Film requires 90 minutes for 
ete development. Chemicals for the 


CK -al V ; processing solutions required will be 

In convenient kits in sizes to 

make . 1, and 3% gallons of solution 

se are sufficient to process about &, 

( 1 50 eight by ten inch films; 32, 

$+, and 224 four by five inch films, 

tively. Most of the work in proc- 
vardless of re ible ariat . essing is done in the light. 


Good films and projectors 
deserve good lamps 


RADIANT “vines 


RADIANT LAMP CORPORATION 


300 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N.J. 
PROJECTION SPOTLIGHT + FLOODLIGHT + EXCITER + MOTION PICTURE PRODUCTION 
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Kodascope Projector Now 
Supplied in Two Units 
The “FS-10-N,” Kodak’s top 16mm 


Kodascope is now housed in two units 
instead of one, Designed! for \ersatil.ty 
and carrying ease, one case holds the 
speaker unit, 50 feet of cable on Cordo 
matic reel, 1600-foot take-up reel, spare 
projection and exciter lamps and fuse, 
power cord, and oiling outfit; the other 
case holds the projector itself plus the 
reel arms. The speaker unit weighs ap- 
proximately 25 Ibs.; the projector unit, 
approximately 47 Ibs. 

Each unit is readily packed and un- 
packed. The speaker unit need merely 
be plugged in and located near the 
screen. The Kodascope may be set up 
in the case with the cover swung open 
or may be removed entirely, and seated 
atop the case, or alone on a table or 
other base. 

Deliveries of these new two-case units 
will be made to dealers as fast as pro- 
duction facilities permit. 


Primary Health Filmstrips 


A Day with Bobby and Ellen is the 
name of a new series of five black and 
white Teach-O-Filmstrips now available 
from the Audio-Visual Division, Popular 
Science Publishing Company, 353 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. This series 
is to be followed immediately by others 
in: Science, for Primary Grades; Amer- 
ican History—Discovery and Explora- 
tion, for Middle Grades; and Punctua- 
tion, for Junior and Senior High Schools. 

The series, A Day with Bobby and 
Ellen, is designed for use in the primary 
grades developing the basic concepts and 
attitudes relating to everyday health 
habits. The titles are as follows: “Get- 
ting Ready for Bed;” “Getting Ready for 
School;” “A Day in School;” “After 
School Hours;” “At Home, in the Eve- 
ning.” 

Each of the Teach-O-Filmstrips con- 
sists of approximately 40 frames and 
they are organized as_ self-contained 
teaching units. The scripts were writ- 
ten by classroom teachers familiar with 
the practices and philosophy basic to the 
most effective teaching of Primary 
Health. The accompanying Teaching 
Guide contains a photographic reproduc- 
tion of all of the five Teach-O-Filmstrips. 


Bausch & Lomb Products Used 
At Rochester Drive-In 


The world’s largest outdoor screen— 
62 feet wide and 45 feet high—constructed 
for the new drive-in theatre at Roches- 
ter, New York, will be plainly visible 
to a 1,250-car audience. The Super- 
Simplex projectors installed, duplicates 
of those in Radio City’s Music Hall, em- 
ploy lenses, mirrors and optical systems 
produced by Bausch & Lomb Optical 
Company, Rochester. 

The three and one-half inch Super 
Cinephor high-precision projection lens, 
Balcoted with metallic fluoride to in- 
crease light transmission, is made up of 
six elements carefully sealed in a lens 
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The Kodascope “B-10-N” 


barrel to prevent infiltration of dust and 
foreign matter, making it unnecessary to 
take a Super Cinephor Lens apart for 
cleaning. 

Other precision optical parts vital to 
the performance of the projectors in- 
clude a condenser system which trans- 
mits light onto the film, and an optical- 
sound system. The latter consists of a 
condenser, slit, and objective which pro- 
duces a controlled beam of light that 
scans the sound track, 


Three Dimension Slide 
and Slidefilm Projector 


Identified as Model DP 300, the 
Three Dimension Company, 500 North 
Dearborn St., Chicago 10, IIL, an- 
nounces a new 2”x2” slide and slide- 
film projector. Among improvements 
claimed for the projector are greater 
screen illumination from its 300-watt 
lamp; changing from slidefilms to 
slides is a matter of a few seconds; 
it is no longer necessary to realign 
the condensers and there is no loss 
of light; pressure plates have been 
eliminated. Slides are automatically 
centered regardless of variations in 
thickness; reverse slidefilm mecha- 
nism guarantees against film damage; 
smooth control of tilting device by 
gear-driven hand knob; focusing con- 
trolled to micrometer exactness by 





Model DP 300 projector. 


new micro-focus lens knob; a new 
type condenser system which is easily 


1 


removed as a single unit for cleaning 


RCA Expands |6mm Facilities 


RCA has increased its production facil- 
ities for lomm sound film equipment and 
transferred its activities in this field from 
the company’s Indianapolis plant to Cam- 
dcn, N. J., according to Meade Brunet, 
Vice President in charge of the RCA 
Engineering Products Department. 

The company’s program encompasses 
the production and marketing of a com- 
plete line of RCA 16mm sound film 
styled to meet the needs of 
industrial, 


ojectors, 
cational, 
axl roadshow organizations. RCA will 
also sell a complete line of 16mm acces- 


religious, Civic, 


ries and auxiliary equipment, both at 
heme and abroad. 

\ national merchandising organization 
f spectalizcd 16mm sound film eqyip- 
ment dealers, with on the spot service 
facilities, has been set up by RCA from 


coast to coast. 


Ampro Issues New Price Sheet 


\ new price sheet which has_ been 
issued by the Ampro Corporation, Chi- 
cago, shows the general trend in prices 
of its 16mm. motion picture equipment 
and accessories to be slightly upwards, 
but not as drastically as had been ex 
pected. 

The management stresses the fact that 
the rise in prices reflects the increased 
cost of production, and not a desire 
make a higher profit. The tremendous 
backlog of orders coupled with a lively 
demand for sound motion picture equip- 
ment can be counted on to hold the costs 
of production well within the lower 
brackets possible by mass production and 
quantity buying. 

The new prices are based upon order 
No. 10 of MPR 188, dated April 11, 
1946 of the Office of Price Administra- 
tion; and the new price sheet is avail- 
able at the factory or any Ampro dealer. 
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S.V.E.-Coronet Filmstrip 
Service Expanded 

Filmstrips of the Picture Stories in 
Coronet magazine are again offered to 
schools by the Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., but with an important ad- 
dition—eight filmstrips on Safety Edu- 
cation, produced by the National Safe- 
ty Council. The entire series of six 
teen filmstrips—eight from Coronet 
Picture Stories and eight on Safety 
Education 
inal cost. 

Each month, from October, 1946, 
through May, 1947, those who order 
this service will receive two interesting 
and useful filmstrips. One will be the 
current Picture Story from Coronet. 
The other will be on Safety Educa 
tion, prepared especially for this series 
by the National Safety Council, and 
will include such subjects as Safety in 
the Home, In Case of Fire, Traffic 
Safety, Bicycle Safety, and others. The 
filmstrips of the Coronet Picture Stor- 
ies will be accompanied by reprints for 
use as manuals. The safety subjects 
will be accompanied by special man- 
uals, prepared by the National Safety 
Council. 

This new low cost filmstrip service 
is made possible through the joint co- 
operation of The National Safety 
Council, Coronet Magazine and the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. Al- 
though the service is offered primarily 
for the benefit of schools equipped to 
show 35mm. filmstrips, it is also avail- 
able to churches, clubs, industrial or- 
ganizations, and other groups or indi- 
viduals who may desire to use_ the 
material. 

For further information write to the 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 100 
East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois 


are available at very nom- 


Phase Microscopy Attachment 
New equipment which transforms an 
ordinary light microscope into an instru 
ment that extends the range of human 
vision far beyond the limits of present 
microscopes has been dev eloped by 
American Optical Company’s Scientific 
Instrument Division. This fundamental 
advance in the use of the microscope is 
called phase microscopy and the con 
verted instrument a phase microscope. 

The new microscope equipment consists 
of newly developed light-controlling dif- 
fraction plates. Placed in an objective 
lens system, the plate makes detail vis- 
ible within a specimen by increasing, re 
ducing or reversing contrast in the image 
formed by the microscope. 

One of the features of the new phase 
microscope is that it makes possible an 
accurate study of transparent living or 
ganisms. Formerly, to make them vis- 
ible it was usually necessary to stain 
them with dyes, a procedure that kills 
most organisms. As a result, most of 
the information gained in the past with 
the microscope was limited to the study 
of dead rather than living material. 

Equipment required to transform a 
standard light microscope into a phas¢ 
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microscope consists of a diaphragm for 
controlling light concentrated on a speci 
new diffraction plates 
placed in the objective lens system. An 


men and one of the 


auxiliary telescope used in place of the 
microscope eyepiece is helpful while 
centering the equipment. It is planned 
to make the equipment available for 
several models of the company’s Spencet 


microscopes. 


Automatic Sound Slidefilm 
Equipment 

Aids Equipment Corp., 131 West 52nd 
St., New York 19, announces a com- 
pletely automatic sound slidefilm projec- 
tor-reproducer, Using specially recorded 
transcriptions, operation of the accom- 
panying slidefilm projector is controlled 
by the machine. The instrument is said 
to open up new techniques in slidefilm 
presentation. Semi-animation is possible 

no bells or beeps—plus remote control 
for those desiring to narrate their own 
filmstrips. In normal use the equipment 
operates by itself, changing frames as 
the narration flows from the amplifie1 
ind speaker. 
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Magnetic Wire Recorder 


Bell & Howell Company, Chicago, is 
now distributing the Peirce Model 55A 
Magnetic Wire Recorder and _ Repro- 
ducer. The new machine, including a 
microphone of the desk-stand type, is 
priced at $595.00, provides 66 minutes of 
continuous recording, embodies a 5” per- 
manent magnet speaker, and will operate 
on any 115-volt A. C. line (or on DC with 
a converter ). 

Simplified and readily-accessible con- 
trols, welded steel case construction, sil- 
ver gray wrinkle lacquer finish, rubber 
feet, and a convenient carrying handle 
are other features of the recorder. The 
amplifier unit will serve for public ad- 
dress work when used in conjunction 
with a high-impedance microphone or 
phonograph turntable and an auxiliary 
speaker, it is stated. Because no wear 
or deformation of the wire occurs dur- 
ing revording or reproducing, the wire 
itself ill last indefinitely. Previously- 
recorded sound is “erased” automatically 
when a new recording is made, and por- 
tions of a recording thus can be removed 
and replaced as desired. 


LET AOUND/CRIBER HELP YOU 


Trade Mark 


g@® teach MORE students 





HIS YEAR, increased enrollment 
in language classes vastly 


complicates the teaching problem. 


The SoundScriber electronic disc 
recorder can help you solve this 
problem by relieving the instructor 
of an important part of the teach- 
ing load. Not only is SoundScriber 
adaptable as an integral part of daily 
lesson planning: it is indispensable 
as a drill master in intensive lan- 
guage study as a mechanical 
supplement to the teacher, enabling 
hundreds of students to record and 


7 multiply your time 


repeatedly listen back and _ cor- 
rect what they have learned in 
phonetics, diction and usage. 


SoundScriber records every shade 
of inflection, every nuance of dic- 
tion on paper-thin, unbreakable 
plastic discs. Thus students’ com- 
prehension is increased because the 
instructor can make effective use 
of live-voice recordings. Multiple 
recordings may be made; each may 
be played back as often as necessary 
to insure thorough comprehension. 


SoundScriber will instantly repeat 
a word, a phrase, a sentence or an 
entire speech. The SoundScriber is 
light in weight, is readily portable 
from one classroom to another, and 
easy to operate. It is low in first 
cost and low in operating cost. 


Write for complete informa- 
tion on the ways in which the 
SoundScriber is being used by lead- 
ing schools, colleges and universities. 


The SOUNDSCRIBER CORPORATION, Dept. ES-1, New Haven 4, Connecticut 


NAMI 


SCHOOI 


DEPARTMENT — 


ADDRESS — 
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New Natco Projector Model 


Natco, Inc., 2638 N. Pulaski Road, 
Chicago 39, announces the latest Natco 
projector—Model 3015—described as a 
streamlined and improved version of the 
original Model “G”. 

The new model is said to retain all of 
the desirable features of the earlier mode! 
such as simple film threading, effortless 
servicing, and unexcelled sound quality 
In addition, all functionally tested fea- 
tures of the model “G” are retained in 
Model 3015. The improvements are 
mainly in increased eye-appeal. The 30!5 
projector is housed in a streamlined, red 
morocco leatherette case; the speaker is 
built into a matching case. Both cases 
have the rounded contour corners. Struc 
tural changes consist of a full-depth main 
mounting panel, improved mounting of 
all components into the case, and a new, 
easily-removable back cover for the pro- 
jector case. Model 3015 is equipped with 
a 25-watt amplifier, and may be had with 
either standard speaker cord or with 
cordomatic speaker cord. 

Descriptive literature is available. 


Klein Joins Optron 

Optron, Inc., 223 West Erie St., Chi- 
cago 10, has recently appointed M. R. 
Klein as its sales manager. Optron, 
Inc., manufacturer of visual education 





M. R. Klein 


equipment, including transcription play 
back units, is a sister company of the 
Musitron Company, Chicago. 

Mr. Klein has charge of sales ac 
counts for schools, churches and indus 
trial establishments. He was formerly 
with the Cleveland Public Schools and 
served as Director of Visual Education 
for three years. Before joining Optron 
in Chicago, Kleir directed the visual 
education activities and sales promotion 
of the Dayton Acme Company in Cin 
cinnati. He has contributed articles and 
lectured in the field of visval education 
and is the author and publisher of pic- 
torial maps of literature. 

Responsible school dealers in visual 
education equipment desiring to handle 
the Optron line should contact Mr. Klein 
at the above address. 
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Educational Screen 





Former Bendix Aviation Plant in Chicago now owned by NATCO, Inc. 


Two Radiant Lamp Bulletins 


A new 12-page guide entitled “Radiant 
Lamp Guide for Projection Equipment” 
has just been published by the Radiant 
Lamp Corporation, Newark 8, N. J., for 
distribution without charge. The guide 
permits the selection of the correct lamp 
for practically every type and make of 
projection equipment now in use. Com- 
pletely listed are lamps for 8, 16, and 
35mm _ portable and standard projectors, 
photo-cell exciter lamp requirements for 
sound models, lamps, for various minia- 
ture slide and slidefilm projectors, and 
lamps for stereopticons for slides and 
opaque projection. Different types of 
bulbs and filaments are described and 
illustrated. 

Another new bulletin issued by Ra 
diant Lamp entitled “Radiant Lamps for 
Educational Institutions,” describes and 
illustrates lamps required for various 
types of projectors used in visual edu- 
cation, floodlights and_ spotlights for 
photographic and stage lighting units, 
weatherproof lamps for outdoor play 
grounds, and standard lamps for indoot 
illumination. 


Equipment Manufacturers 
Visited by Foreign 
Distributors 


Various 16mm 
turers report visits recently from many 
l6mm film distributors from all corners 
of the earth, who predict greater expan 
sion of markets abroad for American 


equipment manutac 


lomm products. 

Callers at the Ampro plant in Chicago 
Patel of Patel, India, Ltd.; 
Richard G. Karg, General Manager ot 
Foto & Kino, S. A., Berne, Switzerland ; 
Francisco G. Pena of Pan American 
Trading Co., Ltd., Costa Rica; Leon 


were: P. J. 


Descamps and son Roger of Brussels, 
Belgium: Leon Schauder of Alexander 
Films, Johannesburg, South Africa; Joe 
Cross and C. Ray Harnett of Telephoto 
Industries, Toronto, Canada. 
Conferring with Bell & Howell offi 
cials were Cecil W. Gidley of Australia, 
G. R. Amonkar and Ram L. Gogtay of 


India. who were visiting the United 





States in connection with the world-wide 
lomm film program being launched by 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer. Gidley, until re- 
cently a captain in the Australian Army, 
is MGM’s representative for Australia, 
New Zealand and the South Sea Islands 
India, Burma and Ceylon will be the 
MGM 16mm territory of G. R. Amon 
kar. Ram L. Gogtay, who has_ been 
active for several years in visual educa 
tion, will be Branch Manager for MGM 
in India. 

Captain Gidley and G. R. Amonkar 
also inspected the Victor line of equip- 
ment. Other visitors at the Victor Ani 
matograph plant in Davenport included 
Roy Kind of Melbourne, Australia, 
Executive of Pyrox, Ltd., Ltd., whose 
firm is shortly to become a manufactur- 
ing affiliate of the Victor Company; and 
B. N. Gupta, Managing Director of a 
cooperative production and marketing 
center in New Delhi, India, known as 
Cottage Industry Centre. 


George H. Mitchell Co. 
Established 


George H. Mitchell, formerly manager 
of Visual Education, Incorporated, has 
severed his connections with that firm 
and started his own business effective 
lune 15, 1946. The new firm is known 


George H. Mitchell 
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as George H. Mitchell Company, and 
will handle a complete line of standard 
visual equipment. The company has been 
appointed materials and equipment dis 
tributor for Victor Animatograph Cor 
poration in New Mexico and Texas 
Representation has already been estab 
lished throughout the territory by trained 
visual education people. 

During the past nine years, M1 
Mitchell has been associated with Visual 
Education, Incorporated, and for the 
past four has managed the business. For 
fifteen years prior to his activities in 
the visual education field, he was a 


school administrator in the Texas school 


system. 


Victor Names Public 
Relations Director 


Lewis H. Day has been appointed 
Public Relations director for the Victor 
Animatograph Corporation, Davenport, 
Iowa. His duties will include direction 
of the company’s advertising program 
well as promotional and public relations 
activities. Mr. Day was formerly assis 
tant to the president of the Bettendort 
Company, 3ettendorf, Towa, and in 
charge of advertising and public relations 

A reserve Lieutenant in the army, Mr. 
Day was called to active duty with 
field artillery unit in September, 1940 
He served with the 45th division at Fort 


Sill, Oklahoma, and later was trans 





Lewis H. Day 


ferred to Washington, D. C., being as 


signed to the war department’s bureau 


of public relations. 


Following his tour of duty in the army, 


he became associated with the chamber 
of commerce of the United States. While 
with this national organization, he trav 
eled extensively in the east and soutl 


east, helping in the development of new 


business organizations and the training 


of executives, 
In announcing the appointment of Mr 


Day to the post, Mr. S. G. Rose, execu- 


tive vice president of Victor, said the 
creation of an advertising and_ publi 
relations department is an important part 
of the firm’s program of expansion 
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New Simmel-Meservey 
Staff Member 


Lt. Colonel Douglas Meservey, Gen 
eral Staff Corps and former radio and 
idvertising executive, has joined Sim- 


mel-Meservey, of Beverly Hills, Cali- 
fornia, producers of educational films and 
records. 


Colonel Meservey served as Military 


Governor of Bremen, Germany, following 


duty in Africa, Italy, England and 
France Previous to his army service, 
Colonel Meservey was deputy director 
of the OWI Domestic Radio Bureau, 
program executive of National Broad 


casting Company, and advertising mana 
ger of the DuPont Cellophane Company. 
Gene F. Swepston With Ampro 
Educational Department 


[The Ampro Corporation, Chicago, has 
ippointed Gene F. Swepston, recently dis 


charged from the Army Signal Corps, to 





Gene F. Swepston 


their Educational Department staff, where 
he will assist Ervin N. Nelson, Director 
Educational Sales, in coordinating educa 
tional and sales ideas from the educa- 
tor’s standpoint 


Mr. Swepson served four and a halt 


vears in the U. S. Army and spent 26 
months overseas commanding the 6th 
Signal Company during combat opera 
tions in New Guinea and the Philippine 
Islands. He was on duty with occupa 
tion troops in Korea before being dis 
charged with the rank of major 

A native of Hot Springs, Ark., he at 
tended Henderson State College wher: 
he received extensive training in visual 


education 


Goldner on Curriculum 
Films Staff 


Orville Goldner, who until recently 
was head of the Navy's Training Film 
Branch with the rank of Lieutenant 
Commander, has been retained as Chait 

in of the Educational Staff of Cur 


New York, it was 


1ounced by Monroe B. David, presi 


riculum Films, In 





dent of the company 

Under Lt. Commander Goldner’s supe1 
vision, the Training Film Branch pro 
duced over 3,500 training films and dis 


tributed over 1,500,000 prints to fleet 





Lt. Col. Douglas Meservey 


units and movie establishments all over 
the world. As part of his work with our 
allies, the Lt. Commander served as 
Chairman of the United Nations Central 
Training Film Committee. 

In his new position, Mr. Goldner will 
be in charge of the planning and educa- 
tional development of all film-strips and 
motion pictures produced by independent 
studios for distribution by Curriculum 
Films. 


R. E. Sievert Returns as B&H 
West Coast Manager 


Following a three-year hitch as a Chief 
Specialist in the United States Navy, 
assigned to the Bureau of Aeronautics, 
Russell E. Sievert has resumed his post 
as Western division manager of the Bell 
& Howell Filmosound Library, with head- 
quarters in Hollywood. 


New Manager at Swank 
Ray Swank, President of Swank Mo- 
tion Pictures, St. Louis, Missouri, an- 
nounces the appointment of Floyd Peters 
as General Manager. Peters had previ- 
ously served during the war as Motion 
Picture Director for the Midwest Area 
office of the American Red Cross. He 
has been associated in an_ executive 
capacity with the Motion Picture Indus- 
try, both theatrical and non-theatrical, 
for the past eighteen years. 
(Concluded on page 416) 





Floyd Peters 
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A Trade Directory 


FILMS 


All-Scope Pictures 
1209 Taft Bldg., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 400) 


Association Films 
347 Madison Ave., New York 17 


19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 3, Ill 
351 Turk St., San Francisco 2, Cal. 
1700 Patterson Ave., Dallas 1, Tex. 


Astor Pictures Corperation 
130 W. 46th St., New York 19, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 405) 


Bailey Film Service 
P. O. Box 2528, Hollywood 28, Cal 


Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 13, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 347) 


Brandon Films, Inc. oe 
1600 Broadway, New York 19, N. \ 
(See advertisement on page 387) 

Bray Studios, Inc. i 
729 Seventh Ave., New York 1 
British Information Services 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 26 
(See advertisement on page 381) 


Ine. 
Plaza, 


Castle Films, 


30 Rockefeller New York 2) 


Catholic Movies 


220 W. 42nd St., York 18, N. Y 


New 


1409 79th St., North Bergen, N. J 
Collins Motion Picture Service 
502% St. Pauli St., Baltimore 2, Md 


Community Movies 
1426 W. Washington St 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 


Coronet Instructional Films 
919 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11 
(See advertisement on page 351) 


DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, Ill 
(See advertisement on page 340) 


Eastin Pictures Co. 
Davenport, lowa 


(See advertisement on page 385) 


Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 
Kodascope Libraries 


356 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Ill 
(See advertisement on pages 393, 396, 399, 403) 


Film Highlights, Ine, 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. \ 
(See advertisement on page 391) 
Films, Ine. 


42nd St., New York 18, N. \ 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. 
Ninth Ave., Portland 5, 


330 W. 
64 East 
314 S.W. 


109 N. Akard St., Dallas 1, Tex. 
101 Marietta St., Atlanta 3, Ga 
1709 W. 8th St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 


68 Post St., San Francisco, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 345) 
Films of The Nations, Inc. 
18 W. 55th St., New York 19, N. \ 
(See advertisement on page 354) 


Frynan Film Service 
Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 


Gallagher Film Service 


123 S. Washington, Green Bay, Wis 


General Films, Ltd. 
1534 138th Ave., Regina, Sask 
156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 


Hoffberg Productions, Ine. 
620 Ninth Ave., New York, N. Y¥ 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, Ill 
(See advertisement on pages 376-7) 


International Film Bureau 
84 East Randolph St., Chicago 1, LIl. 


for the Visual Field 


Kunz Motion Picture Service 

1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 

32 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Md. 
Knowledge Builders Classroom Films 

625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Lewis Film Service 

1145 N. Market St., Wichita 5, 

(See advertisement on page 403) 


Kan. 


Locke Film Library 
129 W. Michigan 
Mich. 


Ave., Kalamazoo 9, 


Modern Pictures, Ine. 
1219 Farnum St., Omaha 2, 
(See advertisement on page 


Neb 
402) 


Mogull’s Ine. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. Y¥ 
National Film Service 

14 Glenwood Ave., Raleigh, N. C. 


309 E. Main St., Richmond, Va. 
Official Films, Ine. 
25 W. 45th St., New York 19, N. Y 


(See advertisement on page 356) 


Photoart Visual Service 
844 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 3, Wis. 


Pictorial Films Ine. 
R.K.O. Building, Radio City 20, N. Y 
(See advertisement on page 389) 
Post Pictures Corporation 
723 Seventh Ave., New York 19, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 397) 
The Princeton Film Center 
55 Mountain Ave., Princeton, N. J 


Simmel-Meservey 
9538 Brighton Way, Beverly Hills, Cal. 
(See advertisement on pages 342-3) 


Seuthern Visual Films 


686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn. 
(See advertisement on page 401) 
Swank’s Motion Pictures 
620 N. Skinner Blvd., St. Louis, Mo 
(See advertisement on page 402) 
Teaching Aids Exchange 
,0ox 1127, Modesto, Cal. 
(See advertisement on page 402) 
United Specialists Ine. 
Pawling, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 406) 
Universal Pictures Co., Ine. 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20 
(See advertisement on page 392) 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 


Moines, I: 


2718 Beaver Ave., Des 


and Earle, Ine. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Williams, Brown 
918 Chestnut St., 

Films, Ine. 
York 17, N. ¥ 
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Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 
868 Broad St., Newark, N. J 


Young America 
18 E. 4lst New 
(See advertisement on 


MOTION PICTURE 
PROJECTORS and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 18 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Bell & Howell Co. 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 1: 


~ 


(See advertisement on page 347) 


alhoun Company 


101 Marietta St., NW, Atlanta 3, Ga 
1110% Taylor St., Columbia 6, S. C 
‘ollins Motion Picture Service 

502% St. Paul St., Baltimore 2, Md 
‘ommunity Movies 


1426 W. Washington St. 
Charleston 2, W. Va. 
‘raig Visual Aids Service Co. 

1823 S. Polk St., Angeles, Cal 
advertisement on page 401) 


Los 


(See 


Educational Screen 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 14, TI] 
(See advertisement on page 340) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Ine. 


Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New 


Gallagher Film Service 


York 17, N. ¥ 


123 S. Washington, Green Bay, W 
General Films, Ltd. 

1534 13th Ave., Regina, Sask 

156 King St., W. Toronto, Ont 


Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave., 
Holmes Projector Co. 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 14, Tl) 
(See advertisement on page 400) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 5, I) 
(See advertisement on pages 376-7) 
Kunz Motion Picture Service 
1319 Vine St., Philadelphia 7, Pa 


San Francisco 8, Cal 


4532 N. Calvert St., Baltimore 2, Ma 
Mogull’s Ine. 

68 W. 48th St., New York 19, N. \ 
Natco, Ine. 

505 N. Sacramento Blvd., Chicago 1° 


advertisement on 338) 
Photoart Visual Service 

844 N. Plankinton, Milwaukee 
Radiant Lamp Corporation 

500 Jelliff Ave., Newark 8, N. J 
Radio Corporation of America 

Educational Dept., Camden, N. J 

(See advertisement on page 379) 

Ralke Company 

829 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Ca 


(See page 


W is 


Visual Aids Service 
Harrison St., Davenport, Ia 


Ryan 
409 
Ss. O. S, Cinema Supply Corp. 
449 W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. \ 


Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 
(See advertisement on page 


Tent 
401) 
Victor Animatograph Corp. 

Davenport, Iowa . 
(See advertisement on 
Visual Education 
12th at Lamar, 


inside front 


cover) 


Incorporated 
Austin, Tex. 


602 N. St. Paul, Dallas 1, Tex 
1431 Foard St., Ft. Worth, Tex 
4905 S. Main, Houston 4, Tex. 


Williams, 
918 Chestnut 


and Earle, Ine. 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Brown 
St., 


Words & Musie by Mallory Chamberlin. 
152 Madison, Memphis Tenn 


Art Zeiller Audio-Visual Aids 
868 Broad St., Newark, N. J 


RECORDERS 


The Soundscriber Corporation 


New Haven 4, Conn. 
(See edvertisement on nage 411) 
Da-Lite Screen Co., Ine. 
2723 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 39 
(See advertisement on page 346) 


Fryan Film Service 

Film Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Hirsch & Kaye 

“39 Grant Ave., San Francisco 8, C 
Mogull’s Ine, 

68 W. 48 St., New York 19, N. ¥ 


Film Service 
Ave., Raleigh, N. ¢C 
St., Richmond, Va 


National 
14 Glenwood 
Main 


Radiant 
1193 W 


Mfz. Corp. 


Superior St., Chicago 22 


(See advertisement on page 395) 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 KE. Ohio St., Chicago 11, III 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Southern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 401) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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SLIDEFILMS 


Curriculum Films, Ine, 
RKO Bldg., Radio City, New Yor 
(See advertisement on page 352 
Popular Science Publishing Co. 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. \¥ 


(See advertisement on pag 337) 


Society for Visual Eduention, Ine, 


100 IK. Ohio St ey zo 11 11] 
(See advertisement on page 349) 
Visual Sciences, Suffer New Yor] 
(See advertisement on page 399) 


Williams, Brown and Earle, Ine, 


918 Chestnut St I’) idelphia, P 


Young America Films Ine. 
18 KE. 41st St., New York 17, N. ¥ 


(See advertisement on page 404) 


SLIDES (KODACHROME 2 x 2) 


Hirsch & haye 


239 Grant Ave Sa | incisco 8&, Ca 


Klein & Goodman 


18 S. 10th St PI} idelpl Pa 


Slidecraft Plastic Slides 


257 Audl St., Sout 1 ge N J 

Society for Visual Eduention, Ine. 
100 KE. Ohio St., ¢ Le ft, a 
See advertisement on bacl 


SLIDES (Standard 3!/, x 4) 


Ideal Pictures Corp. 
°8 Kk. BKighth St., Chicago 5, Il 


(See advertisement 


Keystone View Co, 
Meadville, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 38 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Ine. 
222 Oakridge Blvd 
Davtona Beach, F 


(See advertisement on page 400 


Ryan Visual Aids Service 
109 Harrison St Davenport, la 


SLIDE, FILMSLIDE and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


American Optical Co, 
Buffalo 11, N. \¥ 
(See advertisement on page 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
Rochester 2, N. ¥ 


(See advertisement on page 344 


Chas. Beseler Company 
243 E. 23rd St., New York 10, N. ¥ 


(See advertisement on page 353) 


DeVry Corporation 
1111 Armitage Ave Chicago 14, I 


(See advertisement on page 340) 


General Films, Ltd. 
153 13th Ave., 
156 King St., W 


Regina, Sask 


Toronto, Ont 


Golde Manufacturing Co. 
1220 W. Madison St., Chicago 7 


(See advertisement on page 398) 


Hirsch & Kaye 
239 Grant Ave San Francisco 8, Cal 


Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa 
(See advertisement on page 383) 
Society for Visual Education, Ine. 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Ralke Company 
$29 S. Flower St., Los Angeles 14, Cal 
Ryan Visual Aids Service 
409 Harrison St., Davenport, la 
Suthern Visual Films 
686-9 Shrine Bldg., Memphis 2, Tenn 
(See advertisement on page 401) 
Three Dimension Company 
500 N. Dearborn St., Chicago 10 
(See advertisement on page 350) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 
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“Fair Trade” Obstructs Monopoly of Distribution* 


y= \] er { employs, among 
other important arts, that of seman- 
ti It otters 





attractivé opportunity To! 
and arrangement of words to 
in the mit to be influenced 
t ts provol ibcons¢ 10us f¢ 
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Omitting the hardening operation on 
the wearing parts of the lowly can opener, 
rr example, might reduce its factory 


ost by five or ten per cent—but would 
most certainly reduce its usefulness to 
almost zero—without any change in its 


ippearance 


No civilization has ever grown any 
stronger than its internal obstructions to 
organized __larcenies America’s ove! 
whelming strength has sprung primarily 
from the fact that within the structure 
of her law, based upon her Constitution, 
there has developed the studiest network 


Address given at Convention of National As- 
sociation of Visual Education Dealers, Chi- 
cago, August 6, 1946 


JOHN W. ANDERSON, President 

American Fair Trade Council 

of legal obstructions to commercial 

piracies ever found in any _ national 
economy. 

Among those obstructions are our 
Copyright Laws, our Trade-Mark Laws, 
our Patent Laws and our Fair-Trade 
Laws. Each offers, to the creator of 
superior values, which did not before 
exist, protection from these predatory 
copyists who create nothing and who 
would “share everything.” Only the offer 
of such protection can induce the citizen 
to apply that extraordinary diligence 
which, in its aggregate, lifts an indus 
trial economy to higher and higher levels 
of good living—and of strength for de 
fense of its people. 

Fair Trade Laws are making increas 
ingly important contributions to the pro 
gress of honest producers and resellers 
toward improvement in their products and 
in their service to the public. Fair Trade 
Laws add to employment opportunities, 
and improve wages—as greater values, 
per unit of consumer cost, are created 
under the protection of those laws. 

Fair Trade Laws are purely permis 
sive. It is still a criminal offense against 
Federal Law for competitive manufac 
turers to connive with each other in 
agreement as to the prices they will 
charge. Fair Trade means simply that 
the individual manufacturer, if he de- 
sires, may fix, vertically, for a_ trade- 
marked or otherwise identified product, 
made by him and sold in open competi 
tion with other products offered for a 
similar purpose, minimum prices below 
which a reseller may not offer, or sell, 
that product. 

Fair Trade is definitely in the public 
interest. For that potent reason the truth 
about Fair Trade, fairly and persistently 
told, will continue to bring to honest pro 
ducers, whose opportunities for growth 
and stability depend upon their abilities 
to keep faith with their public—their 
best weapon against the destructive in- 
fluences of predatory monopolists in the 
field of distribution. 

Here visual education can make its 
greatest contribution to national welfare 

by providing for manufacturers and re- 
sellers an effective means for emphasis 
of honest semantics. 

Let us look behind the deceptive se- 
mantics of the retail monopolist. 

Let us follow the simple economic 
truths upon which Fair Trade is based. 

Let us lend our vigorous support to 
every plan—every movement—which has 
as its purpose the protection, from pred- 
atory practices, of that indispensable 
bond of good faith between the honest 
manufacturer and the public—which is 
his Trade-Mark. 

(Ed. note: Forty-five states now have 
substantially uniform Fair Trade Laws. 
The exceptions are Missouri, Texas and 
Vermont. ) 
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PICC Opposes 
Censorship, Licenses 

Two or more representatives of each 
of seven trade associations came together 
at Hotel Continental, Chicago, on Aug. 
5th, at the second 1946 meeting of the 
Photographic Industry Co-Ordinating 
Committee, for a round-table discussion 
of general industry affairs. Participating 
were The Allied Non-Theatrical Film 
Association, Educational Film Library 
Association, Master Photo Dealers and 
Finishers, National Association of Film 
Producers, National Association of Vis 
ual Education Dealers, and Visual Equip 
ment Manufacturers Council. In addition 
the Society of Motion Picture Engineers 
and the National Photo 
graphic Manufacturers were represented 
by observers. 


\ssociation ot 


William K. Kruse, this year’s chairman, 
presented a 10-point report covering vari 
ous matters of public relations and in 
dustry concern. 
several 
ences of 


Of special interest were 


nation-wide or regional confer 


groups, in each of 
representatives of the 
phic industry were cordially welcomed as 
advisors and consultants. 
thermore, selected industry representatives 
functioned as active and equal partici 
pants. Notable examples included the De 
troit meeting of five 
professional educators interested in adult 
education, the Washington meeting of the 
American Council on Education and the 
Film Council of America which drafted 
a visual communication 
UNESCO, the U. S. 
ture conference on 
bution and evaluation, and the eighth 
annual Midwestern Forum on Audio 
Visual Aids to Learning. Visual Educa 
tion summer school courses in over 180 
colleges and 


consumer 
which photogra 


In several, fur 


organizations of 


program fot 
Dept. of Agricul 
broader film distri 


universities also welcome 


cooperation from qualified 
industry representatives to a greater de 


gree than ever before. 


constructive 


Censorship Opposed 


increasing censorship en 
aroused grave 
to create censorship 


Reports of 
croachments 
While an attempt 
in Kentucky was defeated, and a similar 
proposal in Delaware apparently has been 
dropped, in at least two of the five lone 
states that still have censorship laws the 
censors are trying to extend their pre- 
rogatives to cover also 16mm. and 8mm. 
films. PICC went on record in support 
of Film Council of America’s stand 
against censorship, especially the recent 
encroachments into media nonexistent 
when the laws were born, and instructed 
its secretary to bring to the attention 
of all member organizations any definite 
counter plans worked out by FCA’s 
“Freedom of the Screen Committee”. 
Popular campaigns will thus be assured 
of industry support, nationally and locally. 
Several arrests have already been made 
at the behest of the Pennsylvania cen- 
sors. The censors have notified a num- 
ber of 16mm. film distributors in and out- 
side of their state of their intention to 
enforee to the letter their ancient law 


concern. 


Audio-Visual Trade Review 


against every reel of motion picture film 
used in the state regardless of width. 
Under the letter of that law a roll of 
toy film selling for $1.75 would be sub 
ject to a $2 censor fee, and involve the 
splicing in of a state permit strip of film 


Operators’ Licenses in Chicago? 


\ report was heard on the strong pop 
ular opposition voiced by thirty civic or- 
ganization representatives before the Chi 
cago City Council against 
require 
types of 
ors. At a hearing before a Building Code 
Sub-Committee representatives of the 
public schools, American \sso 
ciation, Chicago Federation of Churches 
and other religious bedies, Chicago Civil 
Liberties Committee, Educational Screen, 
3usiness Screen, five projector manufac 
turers, othe: 
groups opposed the pre ject. Not even the 
City Electrical Inspector would stand up 
for the proposal, admitting that all 16mm 
projectors and films are entirely safe, and 
that the only might 
would come from overloading inadequat 
PICC action 

formed 


a pr ype sal to 


operators’ licenses on certain 


16mm motion picture project 


Library 


four film distributors and 


danger that exist 


wiring. suggested 
that the newly 
Manufacturers 


house 
photographi 


Association might put a 


Current Film News 

(Concluded 
for 40 16mm motion 
and 100 slidefilms. The 


designed to bring curriculum 
all age 


from page 4060) 


sound pictures 
program is 
films te 
groups, first grade through 
high school. 

Young America Films, 
ated will continue to handle the edi 
torial planning and _ preparation of 
shooting scripts. Under the 
vision of Godfrey Elliot, 
Chief, Young America Films 
held surveys, study and 
textbooks from all 
to plan and prepare the scripts which 
made into curriculum films 


Inc orpor 


super 
Editor in 
analyzes 
courses ol 
over the nation 
are to be 
Young America 
partment is guided by two 
ants, Dr. William S. Bristow, Curric- 
ulum Consultant of the New York 
City Board of Education, and Dr. 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., special assist- 
ant to the Director of Visual Educa- 
tion, Philadelphia Board of Education. 
Other nationally known educators will 
assist on specialized projects. 
Leading school supply houses and 
other important outlets throughout 
the country act as exclusive distribu- 
tors of the films and equipment. This 
means that some 400 salesmen calling 
distribute Young 
Educational  Pic- 


editorial de 
consult- 


Films’ 


on schools’. will 
America-Transfilm 
tures. 


Film Highlights Acquires !6mm 
Rights From Universal 

Mr. Martin Ross, president of Film 
Highlights, Inc., announces that his firm 
has acquired, on an exclusive basis, from 
Universal Pictures Company, Inc., Hol- 


Educational Screen 


committee to work on the problem i 
order to establish further foolproof safe 
guards by manufacturers’ convention, as 
was done when fixing 16mm as a safety 
standard in which no inflammable film 
would ever be made. 


Lecture Bureau Tabled 

A proposal to set up an information 
center through which the services of itin 
repres¢ ntative S, 


erant manufacturers’ 


and trade association officers on tour 
might be offered to local groups as le 
turers and discussion leaders failed to 
meet unanimous approval and was auto 
matically tabled. It was felt that 
activities would extend the functions of 
PICC beyond that of an informal dis 


cussion group, a round-table of the in 


such 


dustry 


Next Meeting 
The next PICC 

with that of th 

MPDFA Ot 


designated for the year 


meeting of 
held in October, jointly 
Planning Committee of 
ficers will be 
1947. Under the By-Laws no constituent 
organization can hold the PIC( 
chairmanship more than once every five 
Dombroff (PMDA) was 
Wm. F 


outgoing 


annual 
years. Joseph 
the first 


(ANFA) 1s_ the 


chairman, Kruse 


incumbent 
lywood, California, 50 feature pictures, 
4 serials and a large quantity of shorts, 
including musicals and cartoons, for dis 
tribution in the U. S. Among these 50 
feature pictures, 8 will be in technicolor, 
with such titles as Arabian Nights and 
Phantom of the Opera. 

Mr. Jacques Kopfstein, an outstanding 
authority on 16mm films, will be 
ciated with Film Highlights, Inc., in a 
consultant capacity, for the dstributien 
of these films. 

Since forming his own 16mm distribut- 
ing company, Mr. Ross, with his vast 
experience in the movie field, including 
10 years as a sales executive for Films, 
Inc., has held to one cardinal principle 

that the exhibitors should be 
protected—and this principle will be 
strictly followed in the distribution of 
these newly acquired 16mm films 


asso- 


35mm 


Ideal Distributes Films 
Of the Nations 


Ideal Pictures, 28 East 8th St., Chi 
cago, has just announced exclusive dis 
tribution, aside from thirteen eastern 
states, of Films of the Nations 
product. A provisional list calls for the 
releasing of 37 


16mm. 


subjects from govern 
mental sponsored libraries in 
Great Britain, India, Netherlands, South 
Africa, Sweden, Switzerland and Nor 
way. A great many additional 
by other foreign governmental agencies 
are expected to follow. The object of 
the Films of the Nations is to maintain 
a central clearing house to which all 
inquiries of those interested in educa 
tional foreign films may be directed. 

Ideal Pictures already report, even 
before the opening of the school year, 
a large demand for this product. 


Canada, 


releases 
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